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THE  DISTILLERIES  CONSIDERED,  &c. 


X  Hx.  laoour  oi  the  harveft  is  now  completed,  the 
ciop  is  iound  to  be  abundant,  and  no  appreheniion 
is  entertained  that  either  accident  or  delign  can  de- 
pii.e  this  country  or  plenty  for  the  enfuing  year. 

The  crop  or  the  preceding  year  was  known  to  be 
defective  ;  and  the  apprehenfion  of  fcarcity  was  for 
lome  time  fo  prevalent,  as  to  engage  the  attention 
Oi.  government ;  and  their  interpofition  was  thought 
neceffary  to  ward  off  the  impending  danger. 

Amongft  the  various  plans  adopted  for  that  Pur- 
pofe,  none  met  with  more  general  approbation  than 
the  entire  flop 'which  was  put  to  the  diftillation  of 

ipints  from  grain,  and  the  application  of  the  corn 

found  in  the  granaries  of  the  diftillers  to  the  relief 

of  the  public. 

This  fufpenfion  of  diftillation  was  continued  for  a 
confiderable  time ;  and  many  perfons,  refpedable  for 
th'-i-  t^nk,  abilities,  and  attention  to  the  interefts  oi' 
their  country,  having  carefully  obferved  the  fate  of 
the  community  during  that  period,  have  formed  a 
decided  opinion,  that  it  would  be  for  the  intereft  of 
ociety  that  the  diftilleries  were  entirely  aboliflied ; 
or,  if  that  cannot  be  done,  that  they  fhould  be  fo 
deeply  taxed  as  to  render  fpirits  fo  high  priced  af 
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to  force  the  common  people  to  difcontinue  the  ufe 
of  them;  the  effetd  of  which  would  be,  that  they 
would  become  more  fober,  induftrious,  and  peace¬ 
able.  Such  ideas  will  be  allowed  their  full  weight 
with  every  man  of  fenfe;  and,  if  they  are  well  found¬ 
ed,  mud  be  conclulive.  When  the  induflry,  tran¬ 
quillity,  and  morals  of  a  great  people,  are  connected 
with,  or  may  be  affefled  by  any  particular  object, 
they  give  to  that  objedl  fuch  magnitude  and  im¬ 
portance,  that  it  becomes  immediately  an  objecd  of 
anxious  and  general  invedigation  ;  and  fociety  is  in¬ 
debted  to  fuch  perfons  as  would  guard  its  intereft 
in  thefe  moil  important  concerns. 

But  though  this  is  true,  yet,  in  an  enlightened 
age  and  commercial  country,  a  man  of  good  fenfe 
is  not  to  be  milled  by  opinions  haltily  formed,  how¬ 
ever  popular,  nor  by  opinions  originating  in  a  par¬ 
tial  view  of  circumdances,  or  founded  upon  narrow 
principles,  which  will  not  Hand  the  ted  of  a  fair  ex¬ 
amination.  Every  proportion  refpecting  agriculture, 
manufactures,  commerce,  politics,  or  morals,  is  con- 
lidered  by  him  deliberately,  in  its  evidences,  its  re¬ 
lations,  and  effetds ;  not  as  connected  merely  with 
private  emolument,  but  as  it  embraces  the  large  idea 
of  general  good ;  not  as  affe&ing  only  the  narrow  in- 
tereds  of  the  landholder,  the  hulbandman,  the  ma- 
nufa<durer,  or  the  merchant,  but  as  exhibiting  the 
great  principles  of  public  utility.  Thefe  are  con- 
iiderations,  which  give  importance  to  any  propor¬ 
tion  ;  and  if,  upon  thefe  principles,  I  faw  reafon  to 
be  of  opinion  that  the .  didilleries  ought  to  be  dif- 
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couraged  or  fuppreffed,  I  would  rejoice  in  every  ex¬ 
ertion  for  accomplifhing  that  end ;  and  I  would  con- 
fider  the  late  efforts  of  the  landholders  of  Mid-Lo¬ 
thian  for  that  purpofe,  as  highly  meriting  the  ap- 
plaufe  of  their  country. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  not  a  landholder,  a  mer¬ 
chant,  nor  a  manufadurer,  nor  a  farmer;  I  am,  there¬ 
fore,  unbiaffed  by  any  of  their  interefted  views :  But 
I  have  leifure  to  obferve  ;  and  I  refled  upon  the  ob- 
jeds  which  pafs  before  me  in  review.  I  have  form¬ 
ed  an  opinion  upon  the  fubjed  of  the  diftilleries  ve¬ 
ry  different  from  the  one  above  mentioned ;  and,  as 
I  think  my  fentiments  are  founded  upon  juft  princi¬ 
ples,  and  eftablifhed  by  fads,  I  take  the  liberty  to  lay 
them  before  the  public,  being  perfuaded  that  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  fubjed  itfelf  will  engage  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  every  one,  efpecially  of  thofe  who  are  chiefly 
interefted  in  it. 

The  objed  I  have  in  view  is  comprehended  under 
this  plain  propofition,  That  the  diftillation  of  fpirits 
from  gram  is  advantageous  to  the  agriculture,  the 
Commerce,  and  revenue  of  this  country.  After  illuf- 
trating  this  propofition,  I  fhall  ftate  fully  my  ideas  of 

the  effeds  of  the  diftilleries  upon  the  health,  tranquil¬ 
lity,  and  morals  of  the  people. 


PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS. 

Before  I  proceed  to  profecute  this  fubjed,  it  is 
proper  to  premife,  that,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  f0_ 
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ciety  in  Britain,  fpirits  are  become  one  of  the  necei- 
iaries  of  lire,  and 

There  is  no  obfervation  more  certain,  than  th  t 
the  external  circumftances  of  a  people  chiefly  form 
their  habits.  Thefe  habits  form  their  characters , 
and  their  habits,  and  the  characters  anflng  iom 
them,  become  fo  interwoven  with  their  conftitutions, 
that  an  attempt  to  change  them  would  be  as  un¬ 
availing  as  an  attempt  to  alter  the  original  fiam  . 

and  ccnftitution  of  their  minds.  _ 

In  early  ages,  mens  minds  were  uncultivated  and 

their  wants  were  few  ;  but  an  increafe  of  knowledge 
multiplied  their  defires,  and  the  means  of  gratifying 
them ;  and  the  habits  of  gratification  foon  clafied 
thefe  objects  of  pleafure  amongft  the  nectaries  ct 
hfe  This  has  fuperinduced  an  umverfal  change  up¬ 
on  the  face  of  focicty.  Our  defires  have  mcreafeu 
with  our  knowledge ;  our  knowledge  has  perfected 
arts;  the  arts  have  introduced  riches ,  aiu  out 
Vichcs  have  furmfhed  that  train  of  luxuries  which  fo 
much  characterize  the  prefent  age.  It  is  according¬ 
ly  to  be  obferved,  that,  even  in  thofe  ranks  of  li  e 
wherein  men  formerly  fought  merely  to  live,  t.iev 
now '  look  not  only  for  the  neceffanes,  hut  to  the 
conveniences,  and  even  beyond  thefe,  to  the  luxu¬ 
ries  of  life.  And  though  it  may  pofiibly  be  deemed 
true  that  the  higher  ranks  of  fociety,  leaving  the 
fimplicity  of  their  fathers,  have  refined  even  upon 
luxury  itfelf,  yet  it  is  equally  obvious  that  the  in  e- 
tior  orders  have  greatly  advanced  therein  ;  fo  tha 
what  feme  years  ago  was  reckoned  fuperfluous,  is  at 
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this  time  efreemed  neceffary ;  and  what  was  former¬ 
ly  not  fo  much  as  known,  is  now  ardently  purfued* 
In  this  manner,  the  ufe  of  fcrong  liquors  of  every 
kind  has  become  prevalent;  and  no  rank  is  exempt¬ 
ed  from  .the  delire  of  this  indulgence.  It  is  efpecial- 
ly  feen  from  experience,  that  amongft  us  fpirituous 
liquors  are  diftinguifhed  as  affording  a  beverage  con¬ 
genial  to  a  northern  climate ;  and  the  defire  of  them 
is  become  fo  ftrong,  and  the  habits  refpecting  them 
are  fo  formed,  that  men  will  not  eafily  be  periuaded 
to  relinquifh  them.  Agreeably  to  this  account,  we 
have  feen,  that,  when  the  art  of  diftillation  was  leaft 


known  and  pradtifed  in  this  country,  the  Highlanders 
of  Scotland,  even  when  their  imperfect  knowledge  of 
hufbandry  could  hardly  fupply  them  one  half  of  the 
year  with  corn  for  bread,  even  then  they  braved  the 
danger  of  want  itfelf ;  they  manufactured  their  reali¬ 
ty  pittance  of  barley  into  malt ;  and,  when  they  al¬ 
most  knew  nothing  elfe,  they  became  knowing  in 
diftillation.  In  the  mean  time,  all  the  reft  of  Britain 
was  filled  with  brandy  from  France,  and  gin  from 
Holland.  No  attention,  no  prohibition,  no  high  du¬ 
ties,  prevented  their  importation,  or  their  being 
fmuggled  into  this  country,  and,  of  confequencc, 
their  being  fold  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  the  low- 
ejl  orders  of  fociety .  They  were  found  in  every  cor¬ 
ner  for  fale  ;  they  were  the  never- failing  companions 
of  every  focial  meeting ;  and  they  were  employed, 
though  often  improperly,  to  fire ng then  the  Weak, 
and  confole  the  miferable  in  private. 

In  this  iituation  this  country  continued  until  the 
II'  '  v  '  A  iij 
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increafing  knowledge  of  diftillation,  and  indeed  of 
the  true  principles  of  commerce,  by  encouraging  our 
home  manufacture,  nearly  excluded  thefe  foreign  fpi- 
rits  from  our  market.  But  this  did  not  leffen  the  de^- 
mand  for  fpirits  themfelves ;  Bill  they  are  fought  for 
with  avidity,  as  one  of  the  comforts  of  life  ;  and  whilft 
the  inferior  clafs  of  men  find  in  their  hands  a  balance 
from  the  fruits  of  their  labours,  above  what  is  necef- 
fary  for  their  daily  fupport,  they  will  not  be  denied 
the  happinefs  of  the  focial  hour,  to  which  thefe  by 
long  habits  adminifter.  Their  empire  is  eftablifhed ; 
and  were  government  difpofed  to  interpofe  to  de- 
flroy  it,  their  interpofition,  would  be  in  vain.  The 
fons  of  the  north  will  not  be  denied  this  gratificar 
tion. 


AGRICULTURE . 

I  now  proceed  to  take  a  view  of  the  influence 
which  the  diftillation  of  fpirits  from  grain  has  had, 
or  may  have,  upon  the  agricultural  interefts  of  Great 
Britain. 

It  is  obvioufly  true  that  great  improvements  of 
late  years  have  been  made  in  agriculture  ;  improve¬ 
ments  which  have  been  attended  with  infinite  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  do  great  honour  to  our  country.  The 
diftillers,  it  is  well  known,  have  been  aiding  to  the 
commencement  of  thefe  improvements,  to  their  efta- 
blifhment,  and  their  extenfion. '  I  will  not  indeed 
fay  that  all  the  diftillers  have  greatly  exerted  them- 
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felves  in  the  invefiigation  of  the  principles  of  agri¬ 
culture,  or  in  exhibiting  plans  of  great  and  fpirited 
improvements;  but,  in  order  to  be  ufeful,  they  were 
not  under  that  neceflity.  They  fed  a  great  number 
of  cattle  and  hogs  upon  their  grains  and  dreg  ;  this 
produced  a  great  quantity  of  manure.  Without, 
therefore,  invefiigation  or  refearch,  they  were  in 
fome  meafure  compelled,  from  their  circumftances, 
to  apply  their  attention  to  the  large  profits  offered 
them  from  agriculture  ;  and  the  confequence  was, 
that,  with  a  very  partial  knowledge  of  the  fubjecfi, 
they  became  tackfmen  of  the  lands  around  them. 
By  means  of  their  command  of  manure,  they  culti¬ 
vated  the  nicer  and  richer  fpecies  of  grain  ;  they 
produced  large  crops  ;  the  quality  of  their  corn  was 
fuperior ;  and  they  were  fuccefsful  in  every  attempt. 
Their  neighbours  were  aftonifhed  at  their  fuccefs, 
and  felt  the  fpirit  of  emulation  dir  within  them. 
They  faw  what  their  foil,  what  their  climate  could 
produce.  They  were  infligated  to  bold  attempts 
after  improvement.  They  cleaned  and  cultivated 
their  fields  with  greater  care;  they  became  atten¬ 
tive  to  the  regular  rotation  of  their  crops  ;  they  be- 
!  came  careful  in  the  colledtion,  and  more  fkilful  in 
the  application  of  manure  ;  they,  laboured  with  ani¬ 
mating  hope,  and  their  hopes  were  not  difappointed. 
Hence  it  has  been  obferved,  that  wherever  a  diftil- 
lery  has  been  eflablifhed,  the  country  around  it  has 
,  rapidly  improved,  and  that  not  only  within  the  reach 
of  the  difiilleries,  but  to  a  much  greater  extent. 

Thus  far  do  we  fee  the  example  fet  by  the  difiiL 
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Jers  improving  the  rural  Economy  of  the  country. 
But  it  is  not  to  this  I  would  principally  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  reader.  We  do  not  now  hand  fo  much 
in  need  of  example.  Our  farmers  are  a  clafs  of  men 
more  fully  educated;  their  minds  are  more  enlarged; 
and  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  our  fields  continually 
tell  us,  that  they  are  cultivated  by  men  of  informa¬ 
tion.  But,  befides  this,  it  may  be  oblerved,  that  the 
didilleries  are  particularly  recommended,  by  afford¬ 
ing  to  the  farmer  a  more  certain  and  better  market  for 
his  grain . 

To  animate  the  hufbandman,  and  give  energy  to 
his  exertions,  has  ever  been  an  important  object  of 
patriotifm  in  every  enlightened  age.  The  leghlature 
of  this  country,  from  time  immemorial,  has  laboured 
anxioufly  for  that  purpofe.  To  promote  it,  the  corn 
laws,  in  all  their  various  changes,  have  been  devifed. 
The  fir ff  and  mod  neceflary  thing  for  fecuring  that 
object,  was  to  provide  the  hufbandman  a  certain 
market  for  his  grain  ;  the  fecond  was  to  afford  him 
a  price  adequate  to  his  rent,  the  expence  of  labour, 
the  maintenance  of  his  family,  and  a  premium  for 
his  capital,  indudry  and  knowledge. 

For  thefe  purpofes,  in  certain  circumdances,  im¬ 
portation  of  grain  has  been  prohibited,  and  exporta¬ 
tion  encouraged  by  a  bounty  ;  for  the  exportation 
market  has  always  been  thought  fufficient  to  enfur© 


the  activity  and  fuccefs  of  the  hufbandman ;  and  the 
meafure  of  our  agricultural  profperity  has  always 
been  reckoned  by  the  quantity  of  grain  we  have 
been  enabled  to  fend  to  foreign  markets.  But,  with- 
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out  entering  into  any  difcuffion  concerning  the  po 
licy  of  our  prefent  corn  laws,  it  appears  to  me  that 
it  is  bad  policy  to  export  corn  from  a  manufacturing 
country,  if  it  can  be  confumed  by  its  inhabitants, 
or  if  the  corn  itfelf  can  be  made  the  f abject  of  a 
profitable  manufacture.  But  at  any  rate,  it  is  an  al¬ 
lowed  principle,  that  the  hu/bandman  muff  be  nra- 
vided  with  a  market  for  Iris  produce  :  if  it  lies  up¬ 
on  his  hands  unfold,  the  fpirit  of  his  induflry  muft 
fink  at  once  ;  for  this  to  him  would  be  almofl  equal 

A 

to  the  deftruclion  of  the  lhaking  winds  cr  rotting 
rains,  for  his  labours  would  be  equally  in  vain.  The 
apprehenfion  of  the  continual  demands  of  his  farm 
and  his  family,  and  alfo  the  certain  periodical  de¬ 
mands  of  his  landlord,  would  hover  around  his  ima¬ 
gination  like  deftrudtion.  He  would  look  unthank¬ 
ful  even  at  his  fruitful  fields  :  for,  in  that  cafe,  tq 
him  they  would  be  fruitful  in  vain  ;  and  he  would 
l'carce  be  perfuaded  to  recommence  his  labours. 

Notwithftanding  the  opinion  which  has  long  pre¬ 
vailed,  it  is  certain  that  the  foreign  market  affords 
not  an  adequate  remedy  for  this  evil.  The  foreign 
market  is  always  uncertain.  A  general  plenty  may 
put  a  Hop  to  the  demand.  Corn  is  always  exported 
«t  an  inferior  price ;  and  it  is  only  in  times  of  plenty 
that  exportation  is  permitted.  Exportation  is  inva¬ 
riably  attended  with  a  great  expence.  The  land 
carriage,  the  corn  merchant,  the  failor,  the  infur- 
I  ance  broker,  and  underwriter,  all  muft  be  paid  ; 
and  the  price  in  the  foreign  market  muft  be  high 
indeed,  to  afford,  with  fuch  deductions,  a  fufficient 
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price  to  the  farmer.  Such  difcouragements  muft 
flacken,  therefore,  his  exertions,  and  make  him  fear¬ 
ful  of  extending  his  cultivation. 

\ 

Mark  now  what  a  change  is  introduced  by  the 
eftabliftiment  of  profperous  diftilleries.  The  diftil- 
ler  comes  forward  to  the  hulbandman,  and  fays  to 
him,  I  come  bettvixt  you  and  all  thefe  difficulties 
and  difcouragements ;  with  me  your  uncertainties 
are  at  an  end  ;  your  market  is  now  at  hand,  and 
it  is  a  fure  one  ;  go  exert  yourfelves  to  the  utmoft, 
and  your  molt  fpirited  improvements  fhall  be  reward¬ 
ed  ;  the  extenlion  of  diilillation  will  enfure  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  your  increafed  productions,  and  no  extraneous 
expence  wall  diminifh  their  price. 

Attend  likewife  for  a  moment  to  the  natural,  the 
neceffary  effects  of  this  Hate  of  fads  upon  the  ge¬ 
neral  agriculture  of  the  country  :  It  cannot  be  other- 
wife  but  that  the  exertions  of  the  farmer  will  become 
more  fpirited ;  the  lands  will  be  better  and  more  ge¬ 
nerally  cultivated  ;  a  vaft  increafe  will  be  found  in 
the  quantity  of  the  grain  produced.  When  corn  is 
exported,  it  returns  not  again  to  enrich  our  fields ; 
but  our  owm,  or  imported  grain,  manufactured  in 
our  diftilleries,  will  return  fuch  a  rich  productive 
manure  to  the  furrounding  country,  as  cannot  fail 
to  increafe  and  circulate  a  general  plenty.  But  I 
have  farther  to  add,  that  if  they  are  fupprefled 
or  difcouraged,  the  confumption  of  barley  will  be 
diminifhed  at  leaft  two  thirds  over  the  ifiand,  and 
nothing  profitable  will  be  fubftituted  in  its  place. 
This  is  a  matter  of  very  general  concern  ;  for,  if 
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this  takes  place,  the  hulbandman  will  not  have  it 
in  his  power  to  give  its  former  place  to  barley  in 
the  regular  rotation  of  his  crops,  becaufe  he  would 
find  no  market  for  its  produ&ion.  In  many  parts  of 
the  country  where  the  foil  is  peculiarly  adapted  for 
its  cultivation,  the  farmer  will  be  utterly  at  a  lofs 
what  to  do  with  his  farm,  being  forced  againft  his 
judgment  to  change  his  plans,  his  a&ivity  will  be  re¬ 
laxed,  and,  defpairing  of  fuccefs,  not  himfelf  alone, 
but  the  community  would  ultimately  incur  a  very  ma¬ 
terial  lofs.  I  muft  not  here  be  told,  that  if  he  does 
not  find  the  culture  of  barley  profitable,  he  may  1 
eafily  find  a  fubftitute  in  other  grain.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  difadwlntages  of  a  Britifh  climate,  that  we 
can  introduce  fo  few  varieties  of  agricultural  plants 
into  our  rotation  of  crops ;  for  it  is  a  certain  experi¬ 
enced  truth,  that  the  lefs  frequently  any  fpecies  of 
grain  is  railed  on  the  fame  field,  it  takes  with  it  more 
kindly,  and  produces  more  plentifully  ;  and  the  more 
extenfive  the  rotation  is,  the  labour  of  the  farm  is 
performed  at  lefs  expence,  being  more  divided  o- 
ver  the  year,  and  lefs  confined  to  one  feafon  :  Be- 
lides  this,  the  peculiar  culture  given  to  barley,  and 
the  feafon  in  which  it  is  commonly  fown,  afford  a 
j  haPPy  opportunity  of  difengaging  from  the  foil  every 
fpecies  of  weeds ;  but  if  it  is  excluded  from  the  rota¬ 
tion,  the  farmer  will  be  obliged  to  fallow  his  grounds 
I  where  it  is  not  now  thought  neceflary,  and  even 
|  where  that  judicious  praflice  is  already  purfued,  it 
f1  muft  be  done  more  frequently,  fo  that  it  is  a  mode- 
i  rate  computation  to  fupppfe,  that  one  fifteenth  part 
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of  the  land,  which  in  the  prefen t  fyftem  gives  good 
returns  of  grain,  will,  by  this  change,  be  found  un¬ 
der  an  unproductive  fallow.  Surely  it  needs  no  cal¬ 
culation  to  perceive  the  infinite  lofs  this  mud  prove 
to  the  community  :  the  unfortunate  farmer  will  fil'd 
indeed  experience  its  preflu  re,  but  let  the  cautious 
landlord  remember,  that  this  is  a  great  rent-paying 
article,  and  beware  how  he  encourages  an  idea, 
which,  by  diminifliing  its  production,  may,  in  the 
iifue,  render  his  rental  lefs ,  and  more  precarious .  We 
this  very  feafon  had  occafion  to  take  notice  what 
were  the  efFeCts  of  the  didilleries.  Many  thoufand 
quarters  of  lad  year’s  barley  were  found  lying  with 
the  farmers  and  corn  dealers,  to  them  and  to  the 
community  perfectly  ufeiefs,  till  they  were  relieved 
by  the  didilleries,  which  rendered  this  peridiing  com¬ 
modity  happily  productive  to  all  concerned.  Indeed 
there  is  not  a  circumdancc  which  dees  not  exprefsly 
fay,  if  you  difeourage  the  diftilleries ,  you  injure  your 
country . 

Were  it  true  that  the  confumption  of  grain  by  the 
didilleries  was  fuch  as  really  to  diminifh  the  food  of 
the  labourer  and  the  manufacturer,  did  they  increafe 
the  expence  of  his  maintenance,  were  thus  an  addi¬ 
tional  price  laid  upon  every  production  and  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  country,  I  would  at  once  give  up  the 
argument :  I  have,  however,  not  only  to  reeal  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  reader  to  what  I  have  faid  already  to 
edablidi  the  faCt  direCtly  in  oppofition  to  this  idea, 
but  I  have  now  to  date  farther,  that  the  didilleries, 
as  it  were,  enlarge  the  very  furface  of  the.  kingdom, 
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by  allowing  more  and  better  lands  to  be  employed 
in  corn  husbandry,  and  they  vaftly  increafe  the  quan-' 
tity  and  diminifh  the  price  of  animal  food  in  our 
markets. 

m  * 

Our  knowledge  both  of  natural  and  political  ob¬ 
jects  has  of  late  years  been  confiderably  enlarged, 
and  has  opened  fields  for  the  active  exertions  of 
mankind,  far  beyond  the  opportunities  of  former 
times  :  this  knowledge  has  facilitated  improvements  in 
every  art ;  has  extended  our  commerce,  and  multiplied 
our  artificers,  cur  huibandmen,  and  our  failors.  By 
this  general  exertion,  our  riches,  and,  in  confequence, 
our  luxuries  have  increafed  ;  and  this  is  in  nothing 
*  more  fully  manifested,  than  in  the  increafed  con- 
fumption  of  animal  food.  This  is  fo  much  the  cafe, 
that,  from  the  higheft  to  the  dcweft  orders  of  men, 
a  certain  proportion  of  it  is  confidered  by  them  as 
indifpenfible  to  their  comfort ;  and  the  inhabitants 
.  of  Great  Britain  live  more  on  animal  food  than  any 
other  nation.  To  attain  this  object,  and  anfwer  this 
large  and  increafing  demand,  cattle,  cheep,  hogs,  &~c. 
rnufl  be  produced,  reared  to  a  certain  age,  and  then 
fed  for  the  market.  The  lands  in  Britain  fit  for  rear¬ 
ing  cattle  and  fiieep,  are  much  more  extenfive  than 
thofe  adapted  for  fatting  them,  and  therefore  the 
rich  eft  lands  muft  be  invariably  applied  to  that  pur- 
note  :  fo  that  this  fingle  article  of  confumption  takes 
up  an  enormous  extent  of  our  befit  arable  fields,  which, 
if  not  fo  occupied,  would  certainly  be  applied  to  the 
production  of  the  richefc  crops  of  grain. 

Let  the  attentive  reader  new  tell  me  if  that  man 
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would  not  deferve  well  of  fociety,  who  would  here 
propofe  a  proper  fubftitute,  and  reftore  a  confiderable 
proportion  of  thofe  fields  to  the  more  frequent  and 
regular  production  of  corn.  This  is  the  very  thing 
which  is  done  by  the  diftilleries  ;  they  relieve  the 
hand  of  the  breeder  of  cattle,  and  encourage  him 
to  an  increafed  attention  in  his  line ;  they  take  the 
cattle  in  thoufands  from  the  wildeft  paftures,  and, 
within  a  very  few  months,  produce  them  again  full 
fed  for  the  daughter ;  and  every  ox  thus  fed,  fupplies 
for  one  year  the  place  of  an  acre  of  the  richeft  land, 
and  allows  it  to  be  converted  into  a  corn  field,  and 
by  that  means  brings  many  thoufand  quarters  of  grain 
to  the  public  market ;  an  increafe  of  production  far, 
very  far  beyond  the  quantity  of  grain  confirmed  by 
all  the  diftilleries.  I  farther  add,  that  if  the  diftil¬ 
leries  were  fully  encouraged,  they  would  import  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  grain,  and  each  ten  quarters 
of  fuch  imported  grain,  befides  furnifhing  the  fpirits 
extracted  from  it  to  the  diftiller,  by  its  production  of 
food  for  animals,  would  fill  up  the  place  of  an  acre  of 
the  belt  pafture  land,  which  would  be  the  fame  as  if 
the  extent  of  our  country  were  not  only  increafed  but 
highly  cultivated,  and  extending  its  rich  production 
of  corn  to  the  benefit  of  all. 

It  has  been  mentioned  above,  that  thoufands  of 
cattle  are  fed  in  the  diftilleries,  and  that  thereby  much 
valuable  land  may  be  applied  to  the  production  of 
grain ;  it  muft,  therefore,  be  evident  to  the  reader, 
that  a  large  additional  fupply  of  animal  food  is  thus 
prepared  for  the  market,  fupplies  the  increafed  de-* 
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mand,  and  effectually  keeps  in  moderation  the  price 
of  that  neceffary  article?;  and  it  is  even  of  confe- 
quence  to  obferve,  that  as  the  diftilleries  depend  not 
upon  the  viciflitudes  of  feafons,  the  fupply  they  give 
is  commonly  brought  forward  in  times  of  greater 
fcarcity,  when  other  refources  fail,  which  circum- 
ftance  makes  them  much  more  beneficial  to  the 
public. 

Before  I  conclude  this  part  of  the  argument,  I  beg 
that  this  fadt,  not  generally  known  or  fufficiently  at¬ 
tended  to,  may  be  particularly  remarked,  that  the 
produce  of  a  good  acre  of  barley,  after  the  fpirits 
have  been  extracted  from  it,  by  the  grains  and  dreg 
furnifhed  from  it,  with  the  addition  of  the  ftraw,  will 
yield  little  fhort  of  as  many  pounds  of  well  fed 
beef  fit  for  the  butcher,  as  any  ordinary  acre  of 
pafture  within  the  kingdom  :  This  of  itfelf  ba¬ 
lances  the  account  of  profit  and  lofs  with  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  puts,  as  a  boon,  the  extracted  fpirits  in¬ 
to  their  hands  ;  a  valuable  article  indeed,  being  a 
great  means  of  increafing  our  commerce  and  re¬ 
venue,  and  thereby  advancing  the  profperity  of  the 
realm.  When,  therefore,  the  many  agricultural  ad¬ 
vantages  above  enumerated,  are  combined,  they  mufl 
give  fuch  weight  and  decided  importance  to  the  ma¬ 
nufacture  in  queftion,  that  no  narrow  prejudices,  no 
trivial  circumftances,  can  overbalance  them  even  in 
imagination  for  a  moment. 

But  though  I  contend,  that  the  diililleries  ought 
neither  to  be  fupprefled  nor  difcouraged,  for  which, 
I  think,  very  weighty  reafons  have  been  adduced,  I 
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readily  allow,  that,  in  times  of  fcarcity,  it  is  highly 
proper  that  diflillation  fhould  be  fufpended,  for  it 
would  then  be  impolitic  and  improvident  to  permit 
them  to  confume  the  grain  in  the  country  :  But  this 
applies  not  to  the  prefent  queflion,  but  rather  great¬ 
ly  ftrengthens  my  conclulion.  it  is  even  obvious, 
that  the  diftilleries  are  in  different  ways  the  occa- 
lion  of  more  grain  being  raifed  than  balances  their 
confumption,  which  increafed  fupply  ferves  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  general  fcarcity ;  but  befides  this,  the  grana¬ 
ries  of  the  diftillers  are  generally  well  ftored  with 
grain,  to  anfwer  the  continual  demands  of  the  ma¬ 
nufacture  :  upon  any  emergency  then,  this  is  at  the 
command  of  government,  and  may  be  brought  to 
market  in  the  critical  moment  of  public  diftrefs ;  a 
meafure  lately  wifely  adopted  by  government,  and 
found  very  advantageous  to  the  community. 

To  conclude  this  argument :  Let  us  behold  the 
thoufands  of  animated  and  healthy  hufbandmen  who 
are  yearly  employed  in  railing  the  materials  for  this 
manufacture ;  view  their  happy  children,  emblems  of 
plenty  and  peace  ;  behold  the  many  thoufands  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  manufacture  itfelf ;  behold  the  thou¬ 
fands  fupported  in  plenty  by  the  circulation  of  its 
productions ;  in  them  recognize  multitudes  of  your 
fpecies  enjoying  life  and  happinefs ;  recognize  in 
them  a  iteady  and  ftrong  defence  prepared  againft 
the  enemies  of  our  king  and  country  ;  fee  them  in 
their  numerous  offspring  laying  a  foundation  for  the 
profperity  and  glory  of  after  times ;  and  fay  what  man 
would  have  the  heart  to  with  to  lay  defolate  a  pro- 
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fpeft  fo  delightful,  to  wifh  to  fnake  thefe  pihars  cu 
our  national  fecurity,  or  to  fee  thefe  hopes  of  after 
times  blafted  before  them  :  No ;  furely  no  fueh  Bri- 
tifh  fubject  can  be  found.  The  manufacture  which 
has  contributed  fo  much,  and  ftill  offers  fo  liberally 
to  public  profperity  and  private  happinefs,  mud  ever 
meet  the  general  approbation  and  fteaay  fupport  of 
every  patriot. 


COMMERCE. 

When,  as  above,  I  dated  the  advantages  which  ei¬ 
ther  have  been,  or  may  oe,  realized  to  tne  agiictu- 
ttiral  interefts  of  this  country,  from  the  eftablifhment 
of  the  diftilleries,  I  thought  my  argument  in  fupport 
of  them  fo  ftrong  and  convincing,  that  nothing  or 
equal  weight  could  be  added,  to  give  importance  to 
the  manufacture,  and  obtain  for  them  the  mod  ge¬ 
neral  and  decided  fupport :  But  now,  that  I  begin  to 
look  at  the  queftion  in  its  connexion  with  the  com¬ 
merce  of  this  country,  I  feel  the  importance  of  the 
caufe  increafe  every  moment;  and  it  appears  fo  con- 
fequential  in  a  commercial  vxew~,  that  I  can  hardly 
be  perfuaded  he  is  a  good  countryman  who  would 
wifh  to  fupprefs  or  difcourage  the  diftilleries. 

It  is  juftly  laid,  that  he  deferves  well  of  his  coun¬ 
try  wTho  nromotes  the  cultivation  ot  its  fields,  and 
contributes  to  the  increafe  of  its  productions  tor  the 
ufe  of  man.  He,  alfo,  furely  deferves  well  of  his 

country,  who  extends  the  ideas,  and  opens  net* 
*  ’ 
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iources  of  commercial  enterprife  to  our  merchants; 
for  that  man  who  fits  out  a  fingle  veffel  in  profecu- 
tion  of  an  untried  branch  of  commerce,  is  more  va¬ 
luable  to  this  country,  than  if,  with  all  the  fplen- 
dour  of  warlike  fuccefs,  he  had  added  another  pro¬ 
vince  to  thefe  realms ;  for  commerce  is  the  riches, 
the  glory,  and  flrength  of  Britain. 

Now,  amidft  all  the  other  advantages  which  have 
arifen  from  the  diflillation  of  fpirits  from  grain,  I  fee 
it  proffering  to1  the  community  fuch  an  extent  of  com- 
meree,  hitherto  untried  by  Britons,  fuch  profits,  fuch 
fecurities  to  our  mofl  important  interefls,  that  I  hope 
it  will  foon  become  a  highly-favoured  flaple  with  the 
Britifli  merchant. 

Agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  are  fo 

intimately  connected,  and  depend  fo  much  upon  each 

other,  that  it  is  difficult  to  diltinguifh  their  objects, 

fo  as  to  fix  them  feparately  upon  the  attention.  I 

am  afraid  the  attentive  reader  may  have  reafon  to 

think  I  fcmetimes  blend  them  carelefsly  together. 

I  know  that  agriculture  furnifhes  the  materials ;  the 

arts  prepare  them  for  the  ufe  of  man  ;  and  commerce 

fends  them  over  the  globe,  to  minifter  to  his  plea- 

fures  and  his  wants :  and  fo  wifely  has  Nature  ad- 

jufled  the  balance  of  her  favours  over  the  face  of  the 
% 

earth,  that  there  is  fcarcely  a  country  fo  deflitute, 
but  it  offers  fome  production  peculiar  to  itfelf,  wffiich, 
either  in  its  natural  or  manufactured  date,  is  fitted  to 
promote  the  pleafure  or  profit  of  fome  other  people 
who  are  not  poffeffed  of  it,  which  makes  it  to  them 
an  object  of  defire.  The  manufacturer  of  China,  works 
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for  the  huntfman  of  Lapland  and  Labrador;  the  fifh 
and  the  train-oil  of  Greenland  are  carried  in  exchange 
for  the  wines  of  Andalufia,  and  the  gold  of  Peru.  Now, 
the  genius  of  a  wife  people  is  demonitrated  by  their 
keeping  a  heady  hold  of  each  of  their  productions, 
until  they  have  manufactured  them  to  the  highelt 
perfection  of  wdiich  they  are  capable,  before  they 
permit  them  to  be  fent  abroad.  By  thefe  means, 
they  neceffarily  pafs  through  many  hands ;  fupport 
many  families  ;  are  exported  at  lealt  expence  ;  and, 

I  in  the  end,  are  offered  to  foreign  markets  to  the 
i  belt  advantage.  This  principle  pervades  every  mer¬ 
cantile  arrangement  in  Britain.  Wool  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  exported,  till  it  is  manufactured  into 
cloth :  Premiums  are  given  in  Scotland,  to  encou¬ 
rage  the  railing  of  flax ;  and  great  quantities  of  that 
raw  material  is  imported,  to  encourage  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  linens,  with  which  we  ferve  America  and  the 
colonies:  The  importation  of  French  cambric  and 
Dutch  linen  is  prohibited,  lead:  they  Biould  affeCt  our 
trade  in  thefe  articles :  The  fame  idea  has  prohibited 
;  the  enticing  our  manufacturers  into  foreign  countries. 
On  this  principle,  then,  how  unmercantile,  how  im- 

I  provident,  is  that  arrangement,  which  permits,  yea, 
which  encourages,  by  a  premium,  the  exportation  of 
i  grain  from  this  country — an  article  capable  of  being 
:!  manufactured,  fo  as  to  preferve  and  to  fecure  great 
I  commercial  advantages  to  the  country.  But  wThat 
[(adds  infinitely  to  the  abfurdity,  is,  that  this  bounded 
[corn  is  fent  abroad  to  our  more  induftrious  neigh¬ 
bours,  that  it  may  be  manufactured  into  fpirits,  and 
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returned  to  us  again  for  our  home  confumption. 
This,  furely,  is  a  commercial  arrangement,  the  very 
word  that  any  people  can  adopt.  Is  it  confident 
with  common  fenfe  ?  Is  it  confident  with  commer¬ 
cial  principles  ?  What  enlightened  merchant,  but 
1  would  be  alhamed  to  fupport  fo  ruinous  a  fydem  ? 
for  ruinous,  indeed,  mud  the  balance  of  fuch  a  trade 
be  to  any  country  :  Yet  in  this  predicament  pre- 
cifely  is  Great  Britain  placed;  and,  from  this  dif- 
graceful  predicament,  do  the  didilleries  offer  to  re¬ 
deem  her.  Permit  us  only,  fay  thefe  indudrious  ma¬ 
nufacturers,  the  freedom  of  our  trade ;  and  we  will 
retain  each  bufhel  of  our  corn  in  our  country ;  and 
that,  too,  whild  a  ready  market  and  dimulated  in- 
dudry  add  to  the  fertility  of  our  fields :  The  manu¬ 
facture  of  our  fpirits  will  fupply  the  confumption  of 
the  country  at  large ;  and  the  money  of  Britain  fhall 
not  henceforth  be  fent  abroad,  to  furnifii  what  our 
own  indudry  can  fo  eafily  fupply. 

I  dand  with  a  kind  of  folemn  reverence,  and  con¬ 
template  the  deep-thinking,  the  indudrious,  the  per- 
fevering  PJollander,  labouring  under  every  difcou- 
ragement,  calmly  purfuing  the  road  to  profperity,  di¬ 
rected  by  the  true  principles  of  indudry  and  com¬ 
merce.  I  find  him  importing  grain ;  for  of  that  his 
own  country  furnidies  little  or  none  :  I  find  him  im- 
porting  coals ;  for  of  thefe  he  has  none  at  all :  with 
every  difad  vantage  from  the  nature  of  his  fituation, 
I  behold  him  railing  numerous  didilleries ;  carrying 
on  adonilhing  manufactures ;  and,  from  them,  flip- 
plying  with  fpirits  every  country  in  Europe,  and 
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elpecially  filling  the  Britifh  market  with  this  manu¬ 
facture.  Thus  he  makes  every  nation  pay  tribute  to 
his  genius,  and  contribute  to  the  profperity  of  his 
native  country.  I  cannot  refufe  my  refpect  to  fo  im¬ 
portant  a  character.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  how 
do  I  feel  myfelf  afhamed  for  my  country,  when  I  be¬ 
hold  my  indolent,  my  inattentive,  my  improvident 
countrymen  exporting  their  corn,  exporting  their 
coals,  exporting  their  very  money,  all  to  Holland, 
that  they  may  receive,  in  return,  fpirits,  which  they 
themfelves  may  manufacture  as  perfectly  as  any  peo¬ 
ple  upon  earth.  How  unlike  is  this  to  Britifh  genius 
or  enterprife  !  I  hold  in  contempt  the  idea,  that 
the  Dutch  will  always  excel  us  in  the  manufacture 
of  gin.  Give  due  encouragement;  and,  even  in  that, 
if  we  mult  have  gin,  they  fhall  not  long  excel  us : 
Yea,  relieve  from  oppreilion,  give  due  encourage¬ 
ment,  and  in  no  fcience,  in  no  art,  can  Britifh  ge¬ 
nius,  induftry,  or  activity  be  excelled.  Is  it  not, 
then,  a  particular  difgrace  to  our  country,  that  any 
foreign  nation  fhould  be  able  to  drive  us  even  out  of 
our  own  markets,  and  fupply  fpirits  for  our  home  con- 
fumption  ?  The  policy  which  leads  to  it  is  perfectly 
inexplicable. 

Hitherto  I  have  only  attended  to  the  fpirit  trade 
in  Britain,  as  legally  carried  on  againft  us,  by 
the  fuperior  induftry  of  our  neighbours ;  and  con- 
ftdered  them  as  having  only  the  difadvantages  of 
their  natural  fituation  to  overcome  :  But.  how  much 
more  fhall  we  be  furprifed,  to  find  our  domeftic  ar¬ 
rangement  fo  angularly  devifed,  as  to  difcourage  our 
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own  manufacture ;  as  even  to  afford  a  price  which  is 
a  fufficient  premium  to  our  neighbours  to  fend  us 
their  fpirits,  through  all  the  hazards  of  the  fea, 
amidft  the  danger  of  being  taken  by  our  cruizers, 
and  being  confifcated,  becaufe  it  is  an  illicit  trade. 
Cannot  even  thefe  views  of  things  perfuade  us,  that 
their  profits  mull  be  great,  indeed,  which  can  infure 
againft  fuch  expenfive  and  dangerous  adventures? 
Does  not  this  plainly  tell  us,  that  fuch  encourage¬ 
ment  fhould  be  afforded  to  the  diftillers,  as  may  be 
fufficient  to  put  an  end  to  this  pernicious  traffic,  de- 
ftroy  the  fmuggling  on  our  coafts,  and  fave  us  the 
expence  and  difhonour  of  importing  foreign  fpirits 
for  our  home  confumption  ? 

Previous  to  the  licence  diftillery  duty  eflablifhed 
in  Scotland,  fmuggling  of  both  foreign  and  home¬ 
made  fpirits  was  carried  on  to  an  alarming  height  $ 
infomuch,  that  it  became  an  objeCt  of  fpecial  atten¬ 
tion  to  government  :  and  they  recommended  it 
ffrongly  to  the  legal  diftillers,  to  manufacture  fuch 
fpirits,  and  to  put  the  trade  on  fuch  a  footing,  as 
fhould  exclude  both  the  foreign  and  domeftic  fmug- 
gler  from  our  markets.  The  diftillers  thought  them- 
felves,  in  confequence  of  this  intimation,  entitled  to: 
fupport,  in  their  exertions  towards  accomplifhing  the 
defired  object.  They  did  exert  themfelves ;  and  the 
end  in  view  was  completely  attained  with  the  home, 
and  nearly  fo  with  the  foreign  fmuggler.  But  if  we 
how  difcourage  the  diftilleries,  if  we  reduce  them; 
to  their  former  ftate,  or  put  them  in  a  worfe  condi¬ 
tion  than  they  were  before,  it  is  obvious  what  muft 
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be  the  confequence  of  fuch  arrangements ;  Smug¬ 
glers  will  again  infeft  our  coafts,  and  will  fill  the 
country  with  foreign  fpirits;  and,  in  every  corner, 
will  illicit  Hills  furnilh  fpirits  cheaper  to  the  country 
than  they  ever  can  be  afforded  by  a  licenced  diftil- 
lery.  Such  is  our  vicinity  to  Holland,  the  run  is  fo 
Ihort,  fuch  is  the  nature  of  our  coafts,  fo  interfered 
with  bays  and  creeks,  that  fmugglipg  is  hardly  ha¬ 
zardous  ;  at  leaft,  not  fo  much  fo,  as  to  intimidate 
the  Dutchman  from  feeking  fo  ready  and  fo  profit¬ 
able  a  market  for  his  fpirits.  Such  is  the  fituation  of 
Scotland,  fo  much  are  the  common  people  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  diftillation,  that  they  feem  only  to  wait  for 
the  impolitic  difcouragement  of  the  legal  diftiller- 
!  ies,  to  recommence  their  ancient  trade,  and  furnilh. 
fpirits  to  the  country,  without  putting  them  to  the 
expence  or  any  duties  to  government.  No  laws  can 
reach  them,  for  they  will  be  too  numerous  to  be  pu- 
niftied  ;  and  the  oftenfible  fmugglers  will  have  no 
property  in  which  they  can  fuffer  ;  the  implements 
of  their  manufacture,  though  confifcated,  will  be  fup- 
plied  within  a  week  :  The  active  excife  officer  will  be 
|j  in  danger  of  his  life,  for  the  fmugglers  are  lawlefs  ; 

,  it  will  be  painful  for  the  military  to  interfere,  for  the 
fmugglers  are  poor,  and  will  be  befriended  by  the 
people  at  large  ;  the  juftices  of  peace  will  lay  but  a 
gentle  hand  upon  them,  for  they  wifti  not  to  difcou- 
rage  the  farmer,  and  lofe  him  the  fale  of  his  barley,  up-* 
,  on  which  their  rents  fo  much  depend.  In  Ihort,  they 
will  be  found,  in  the  cities  and  in  the  fields,  in  the 
hills  and  in  the  muirs ;  they  will  be  numerous ;  they 
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be  more  plentiful  and  cheap  ;  the  crown  will  be  d*. 
frauded  of  its  revenue  ;  the  fair  trader  will  be  dif- 
couraged  and  ruined  ;  the  diftradion  of  the  trade 
will  deftroy  every  agricultural  or  commercial  a  van¬ 
tage  which  ought  to  be  derived  from  it ;  and  it  wi 
produce  every  difadvantage  which  the  trade  m  its 
utmoft  date  of  depravity  can  pofiibly  engender  to 
the  country.  The  reader  will  recollect,  that  1 
faid  in  the  beginning,  that  this  northern  climate 
will  not  be  deprived  of  fpirits.  Supprefs,  then,  or 
difcourage  the  diftilleries,  and  this  muft  oe  the  ir¬ 
remediable  method  in  which  thfe  country  wdl  be 
fupplied.  Judge,  then,  how  the  argument  ftands 
with  them  who  with  to  fupprefs  the  diftn  enes. 

What  I  have  hitherto  advanced  refpects  atone  out 
home  confumption,  and  the  wifdom  and  advantage 
of  our  Applying  ourfelves  with  fpints,  by  means  of 
a  regular  licenced  manufacture,  and  that  we  no  no 
permit  foreigners  nor  fmugglers  to  fuPPiy  our  mar¬ 
kets  with  that  article.  But  I  go  farther ;  1 -  tmnk  it 
undeniable,  that  difiillation  ought  to  be  eftablilhed 
for  exportation  ;  and  we  ought  to  fuppiy  every  na¬ 
tion  which  will  receive  our  feints ;  and  uc  i  an 
eftablilhment  ought  to  meet  with  a  fteady,  a  gene- 
mi,  and  fpirited  fupport ;  for  it  is  an  article  capable 
of  greatly  enlarging  the  commerce  or  our  count,  y 
with  much  advantage, 

1  am  aftonifhed  that  our  government  has  attend 
fo  fuperficially  to  this  branch  of  our  commerce,  wit 
fo  fair  an  example  immediately  under  their  eye.  Th 
Dutch  grow  little  corn,  and  yet  their  country  is  t* 
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granary  of  Europe.  They  import  all  their  fuel ;  they 
can  have  little  advantage  from  their  natural  filia¬ 
tion  to  aid  machinery  in  carrying  on  their  works ; 
and  yet,  under  all  thefe  difcouragements,  they  ma¬ 
nufacture  more  fpirits  in  one  week  than  all  Britain 
does  in  feveral  months.  With  thefe  they  carry  on 
a  great  and  flouriftiing  trade  to  all  the  fur  rounding, 
efpecialiy  to  the  northern  nations.  What  circurm 
fiance  is  it,  what  fatal  influence  is  it,  which  -prevents 
us  from  taking  from  them  the  profits  of  this  trade  ? 
Our  advantages  in  corn,  in  coals,  in  machineery,  are 
greatly  fuperior  to  theirs ;  our  coafis  are  more  fafe, 
our  harbours  of  more  convenient  accefs.  Is  it  not 
then,  in  fuch  circumfiances,  more  wife  to  manufac¬ 
ture  our  com  than  to  export  it?  Is  it  not  more 
fpirited  fiill  to  import  grain,  to  extend  our  difiil- 
leries,  and  fill  up  the  foreign  markets  ?  Would  not 
our  fpirits  be  a  fafe  and  eafy  barter  for  the  immenfe 
quantity  of  timber  and  iron  which  we  irrmnrt  frr>^ 


Te  import  rrqm 


the  Baltic  r  a  trade  whole  balance  has  always  hither¬ 
to  been  againft  us.  Why  may  we  not  procure  even 
the  grain  itfelf  in  barter  for  our  fpirits  ?  I  think  in 
time,  fuch  are  our  peculiar  advantages,  that  we  may 
fupply  even  Holland  itfelf  with  fpirits,  in  return  for 
the  flax  and  fiax  feed,  and  all  the  various  articles  in 
which  we  trade  with  that  country.  Nothing,  iurely, 
could  be  more  advantageous  for  us.  The  importa¬ 
tion  of  that  grain,  and  the  extenfion  of  commerce 
by  the  extenfion  of  the  diftilleries,  would  increafe 
our  riches,  increafe  our  fhipping,  and  the  number  of 
pur  Tailors,  all  failing  in  climates  infpiring  health  and 
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vigour.  The  animal  food  in  our  markets  would  be 
fo  much  increafed,  that  neither  our  merchantmen 
tior  our  naval  armaments  need  any  longer  depend 
upon  Ireland  for  fupply  of  well  fed  beef  and  hogs. 

In  Ihort,  in  every  point  of  view,  the  trade  is  ftrongly 
recommended  to  encouragement ;  and  a  profperous 
diftillery  is  found  to  be  calculated  to  add  greatly  to 
the  commercial  interefts  of  the  country. 

But,  before  I  conclude  this  article,  I  muft  take 
the  liberty  to  add,  that  our  diflilleries  are  fully  fuf- 
ficient  to  fupply  to  advantage  with'fpints  all  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  Britifh  navy.  Our  navy  is  the  bulwark 
and  fecurity  of  our  country  ;  and  no  perfon  can  think 
that  the  fafety  and  comfort  of  our  failors  can  be  too 
ftriaiy  attended  to.  They  cannot  be  fent  to  druggie 
with  the  variety  of  climates,  and  combat  with  the 
ftorms  of  the  ocean,  without  fuch  provifrons  of  fpi- 
rituous  liquors  as  are  necelfary  at  all  times  to  invi¬ 
gorate  their  exertions,  and  preferve  their  health. 
Now,  can  any  perfon  fay,  when  we  have  a  full  and 
fafe  fupply  at  hand,  that  we  fhould  go  to  France,  to 
Holland,  or  to  the  Weft  Indies,  to  furnilh  them? 
The  confumption  of  fpirits,  both  in  our  mercantile 
and  warlike  fleets,  is  very  great ;  the  tax  which  it 
lays  upon  commerce  is  enormous ;  and  it  is  found  a 
weighty  addition  to  the  expence  of  our  naval  arma¬ 
ments.  Our  diftilleries  could  fupply  the  whole,  at 
little  more  than  half  the  expence ;  and  the  other 
half,  being  fpent  at  home,  would  in  facft  be  faved  to 

the  community.  . 

Previous  to  the  year  1744,  the  royal  navy  or  iin- 
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tain  was  fupplied  with  fpirits  from  France  and  Hol¬ 
land,  and  our  commercial  fleets  almoft  wholly  from 
Holland.  About  that  period,  it  was  thought  that 
brandy  and  gin  could  only  fait  the  tafte  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  failors.  Indeed,  long  after  that  period,  this  tafte 
was  fo  prevalent  over  all  Scotland,  except  in  the 
Highlands,  that  the  ufe  of  home  made  fpirits  was 
fcarcely  known.  But  about  the  year  1744,  our  Well 
India  colonies  began  to  make  government  fenflble  of 
their  importance  :  and  their  produce  promifed  fo  fair 
to  be  productive  of  revenue,  that  they  were  adeem¬ 
ed  deferving  of  every  encouragement ;  and,  for  that 
reafon,  the  ufe  of  rum  was  firit  introduced  into  the 
navy,  and  foon  after  it  was  introduced  into  general 
ufe  over  the  country,  and  became  a  fafliionable  drink. 
But  rum  is  a  fpirit  naturally  harfh  and  difagreeable, 
efpecially  when  new ;  and,  being  filled  with  its  coarfe 
efiential  oil,  it  is  heavy  upon  the  ftomach,  and  of  dif¬ 
ficult  digefiion.  Upon  its  firft  introduction,  there¬ 
fore,  into  the  fleet,  it  was  very  much  difliked ;  and 
its  fubftitution  for  brandy  and  gin  was  reckoned  a 
grievance,  and  was  the  fubjecl  of  much  complaint. 
Ufe  has  now  familiarized  it  to  the  tafte  of  the  fail¬ 
ors  :  and  to  fubftitute  malt  fpirits  in  its  place,  might 
for  a  little  while  be  deemed  unpleafant ;  but  well 
made  malt  fpirits  afford  a  lighter,  purer,  and  more 
healthy  beverage,  being  an  extraction  from  the  fineft 
parts  of  grain  ;  and,  when  moderately  ufed,  are  pof- 
fefled  of  many  qualities  which  give  them  a  decided 
preference  above  rum ;  fo  that  there  can  be  no  good 
reafon  afligned  why  they  ought  not  to  be  fubftitqteci 
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in  its  place.  The  tafte  of  this  country  has  lately  un¬ 
dergone  almoft  a  total  change  ;  and,’  comparatively 
{peaking,  little  gin  or  rum  is  now  made  ufe  of.  The 
fame  change  would  undoubtedly  take  place  amongft 
cur  failors  :  and  our  diftilleries  are  fully  able  to  fup- 
ply  them  at  much  fmaller  expence  :  and  no  man 
Purely  will  pretend  to  fay  that  the  Weft  India  trade 
ought  to  meet  with  more  indulgence  than  the  do- 
meftic  trade  of  Britain.  Yea,  cramp  not  the  genius 
of  the  Britifli  cjiftiller,  and  he  will  prepare  his  fpirits 
fuited  to  the  tafte  of  all  :  and  a  profperous  diftillery 
will  be  found  to  increafe  our  commerce  around  us  in 
every  direction,  and  add  greatly  to  tue  profperity  of 
the  Britifli  empire. 

The  cotton  manufacture  was  feme  time  ago  thought 
prejudicial  to  this  country,  as  rivalling  our  linen  ma¬ 
nufacture,  the  fupporting  of  which  was  long  the  dar¬ 
ling  object  of  Scots  attention  ;  but  now  the  cottons 
are  amongft  the  iirft  and  moft  valuable  articles  both 
of  the  manufacture  and  commerce  of  this  country. 
It  is  fo  long  ago  as  1727,  that  Mr.  Ker  of  Kerfland, 
a  judicious  writer,  when  fpeaking  of  our  natural  ad¬ 
vantages  for  trade  and  commerce,  obferved,  that  the , 
manufacture  of  cotton  and  malt  fpirits  offeied  libe¬ 
rally  to  the  profperity  of  Scotland  ;  and  predicted 
that  they  would  foon  engage  our  general  attention 
and  regard.  The  firft  part  of  his  prediction  has  been 
amply  fulfilled ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  the  laft  will  be 
equally  verified,  as  it  equally  deferves  the  approba¬ 
tion  and  encouragement  ot  every  lover  of  his  country. 
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REVENUE. 

Having  conddered  the  didillation  of  fpirits  from 
grain  in  its  connection  with  the  commerce  of  this 
country,  I  novr  proceed  to  fhow,  that  it  deferves  the 
moil  liberal  encouragement,  from  the  ample  and  per¬ 
manent  fund  of  revenue  it  affords  to  government. 

After  what  has  been  above  dated  refpecting  the 
benefits  of  this  manufacture  to  the  country  at  large, 
I  am  perfuaded  I  will  not  again  be  told  that  it  ought 
to  be  tolerated,  from  the  fingle  idea  that  it  is  highly 
productive  in  revenue  ;  but,  if  there  w^as  not  another, 
I  am  fatisfied  this  one  is  of  itfelf  fully  fufficient. 

Contemptible,  indeed,  are  thofe  political  maxims 
which  fpeak  of  the  intereds  of  government  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  diftinct  from  the  interefis  of  the  people  ;  as  if  a 
father,  in  rearing  up  his  family,  would  blafl  their 
happinefs,  in  order  to  eftablifh  his  power  over  them. 
In  our  government  fuch  an  idea  is  inadmidible.  Cur 
gracious  fovereign  entertains  no  views  incompatible 
with  the  profperity  of  his  fubjecis.  Ke  knows  the 
flrength  and  glory  of  the  throne  is  efiablifhed  in  the 
well  regulated  happinefs  of  his  people.  And  though 
nothing  is  more  obvioufly  neceffary  for  the  fupport 
of  the  conditution  and  iaw^s  of  any  country  than  the 
contribution  of  the  community  for  that  purpofe,  yet 
it  mud  be  admitted,  that  it  is  the  mod  painful  office 
of  government  to  demand  that  contribution,  and  im- 
pofe  taxes  upon  the  people:  We,  therefore,  cheerful¬ 
ly  admit  the  necedity  of  taxation ;  notwuthdanding 
it  mud  be  allowed,  that  that  mode  of  taxation  is 
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wifeft  which  is  moft  general,  and  lead  oppreffive  to 
any  individual,  which  does  not  cramp  the  exertions 
of  indultry  in  any  line,  or  prevent  the  united  efforts 
of  all  in  behalf  of  the  general  profperity.  I  am  in¬ 
deed  perfuaded  that  any  mode  of  taxation  is  hut  ill 
devifed,  which  does  not,  like  water,  in  a  little  while 
find  its  level,  and  attach,  proportionally,  every  indi¬ 
vidual  in  the  community.  When,  therefore,  taxes 
are  fo  devifed  as  to  permit  free  fcope  to  the  energies 
of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  they  are 
wifely  devifed ; '  and  all  complaints  againft  them  are 
captious  and  ill  founded.  We  may,  indeed,  lament 
that  it  is  neceffary  to  tax  the  country  fo  deeply.  'We 
may  fear  for  the  future,  and  be  alarmed,  left  increaf- 
ing  taxation  may  fome  time  or  other  exclude  our 
manufactures  from  the  foreign  market ;  but  ftill,  if 
the  prefent  moment  be  a  moment  of  neceffity,  and 
the  public  intereft  requires  taxes  to  be  impofed,  ne¬ 
ceffity  teaches  the  duty  cf  the  fubject,  and  they 
ought  cheerfully  to  be  fubmitted  to,  when  they  are 
impartially  laid  on.  I  account  myfelf  fortunate,  in 
difcuffing  this  part  of  my  fubjed,  that  I  have  no  oc- 
cafion  nor  inclination  to  complain  of  the  manufacture 
of  fpirits  by  diftillation  being  made  an  object  of  rea- 
fonable  taxation ;  for  I  acknowledge  that  it  is  fair  and 
equitable  that  it  fhould  be  taxed ;  and  it  is  one  of  the 

N  powerful  reafons  by  which  I  fupport  the  importance 
of  the  diftilleries,  that  they  are  fo  effentially  necef¬ 
fary  to  government,  on  account  of  the  revenue  they 
afford;  a  revenue  important  indeed,  when  it  is  view¬ 
ed  in  its  various  branches,  as  affecting  the  maltman, 
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the  diftiller,  the  reCtifier,  and  the  retailer ;  a  revenue 
which  incurs  no  public  odium,  and  occafions  no  ge¬ 
neral  complaint ;  a  revenue  which  is  highly  produc- 
j  tive  at  prefent,  and  will  continue  fo,  and  even  in- 
|  creafe  with  the  extenfion  of  the  trade,  if  it  is  proper¬ 
ly  encouraged. 

Some,  I  know,  would  wifh  to  fee  it  taxed  even  to 
!  its  extinction,  being  ignorant  of  its  importance  to  the 
community  at  large;  but  this  inconliderate  fentiment 
can  have  no  influence  on  our  well-informed  govern¬ 
ment.  The  enlightened  legiflature  of  Great  Britain 
too  fully  underhand  the  interefts  of  the  country,  to  be 
milled  in  this  matter;  they  are  not  now  to  be  taught 
what  are  the  wifefl:  principles  of  taxation,  or  how  moll 
properly  to  apply  them  to  the  manufacture  in  queltion. 
They  have  feen  it  productive  of  great  commercial 
and  agricultural  advantages,  and  they  will  treat  it 
accordingly;  and  whilft  they  are  pleafed,  alonglt  with 
thefe  advantages,  to  find  it  fo  productive  of  revenue, 
they  will  never  tax  it  beyond  its  powers;  they  will 
enlarge,  and  not  coniine  its  circle  ;  they  will  avoid 
laying  upon  it  fuch  a  burden  as  will  difcourage  the 
manufacturer ;  they  will  avoid  inch  an  extent  of  tax- 
ition  as  will  prevent  the  home  consumption  or  ex- 
3ortation  of  the  article ;  they  will  avoid  fuch  op- 
^reflive  taxes  as  will  give  foreign  fpirits  a  preference 
n  the  market ;  they  will  carefully  fupport  the  fair 
rader,  while  they  difcourage  both  the  foreign  and 
lomeflic  fmuggier ;  in  fliort,  their  impofitions  will 
iot  be  directed  by  caprice,  nor  laid  on  bythe  op- 
nefiive  hand  of  prejudice  :  the  fuccefs  of  the  nia- 
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nufacture,  the  interefts  of  the  country  at  large,  and 
the  liability  of  the  revenue,  will  infpire  every  fenti- 
ment,  and  direct  every  claufe  m  every  law  which 
ihall  be  formed  concerning  this  important  manufac¬ 
ture. 

Upon  what  principles  government  have  thoug 
proper  to  draw  lines  of  divifion  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  why  they  have  diftinguifhed  one  part  ol^ 
thefe  realms  from  another,  either  by  the  quantum  of 
duty  laid  on,  or  the  manner  of  exacting  it,  1  do  not 
underftand;  but  I  well  know,  that  a  wife  govern¬ 
ment  is  always  impartial ;  they  know  mo  favourites  ; 
the  profperity  of  the  trade,  and  extent  and  fecunty 
of  the  revenue,  are  their  only  objeds ;  and  it  is  the 
fame  thing  to  them,  whether  thefe  objects  are  fecured 
by  manufacturers  living  in  London,  or  in  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland.  r 

The  idea  of  equalizing  the  different  corners  or  a 

country,  appears  alfo  to  me  extremely  objection¬ 
able.  If  nature  has  given  peculiar  advantages  to 
one  corner  of  a  country,  in  preference  to  ano¬ 
ther,  inftead  of  reducing  that  to  the  level  of  the 
lefs  favoured  lituation,  it  is  in  that  very  corner  that 
the  manufacture  ought  to  be  encouraged,  as  it  there 
promifes  to  be  molt  productive  to  all  concerned,  and 
in  confequence  to  the  revenue  itfelf.  Suppofe,  for 
example,  an  attempt  was  made  to  equalize  -  to  the 
merchant  the  expence  and  convenient^  of  the  trade 
from  London  to  Leith  and  Glafgow,  in  what  eftima- 
tion  would  we  hold  the  wifdom  of  fuch  arangement : 
nothing  could  be  efteemed  more  abfurd, 
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It  appears  to  me  equally  impolitic  in  .government, 
to  try  to  hold  a  balance'  in  their  hands,  and,  by  cir- 
cumfcribing  the  boundaries,  or  by  any  other  method, 
‘to  prevent  rivalfliip  amongft  manufacturers  them- 
felves.  Rivalfhip  is  always  profitable  to  the  commu¬ 
nity,  for  it  engages  the  attention  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer  to  every  circumftance  by  which  he  may  attain 
perfection  in  his  line,  and  be  enabled  to  offer  his 
goods  better  in  quality,  and  cheaper,  to  the  public. 

1  A  feeling  of  rivalfhip  expands  the  faculties  of  the 
foul,  and  produces  great  and  animated  exertions.  If 
you  fhut  up  the  mind,  •  even  of  the  molt  retired  phi- 
lofopher,  from  its  invigorating  influence,  you  would 
damp  the  ardour  of  his  purfuits,  and  deprive  fociety 
of  his  mold  valuable  difcoveries.  A  Britifii  miniftry* 
or  Britifii  fenate,  indulging  no  partialities,  cannot 
long  be  influenced  by  circumfcribed  ideas ;  and  I  will 
venture  to  predict,  that  after  every  experiment  has 
been  tried  upon  the  diftilleries,  it  will  be  found  wife  to 
abolifii  diftinCtions  entirely,  and  have  one  law  for  the 
whole  kingdom. 

I  am  not  in  pofielTion  of  facts  fufficient  to  enable 
me  to  decide  whether  the  Englifh  or  Scotch  diftillers 
|  are  under  the  mofi  profitable  fyftem  ;  but  I  am  de¬ 
cidedly  of  opinion,  that  if  the  profperity  of  this  va¬ 
luable  manufacture,  or  its  produCtivenefs  to  the  re- 
|  venue,  are  the  only  objects  in  view,  one  fyftem  will 
f  be  adopted,  and  not  a  Angle  claufe  be  found  in  the 
I  diftillery  laws  which  will  diftinguifii  an  Englifhman 
from  a  Scotchman,  or  the  Lowlands  from  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland.  I  have  not  an  opportunity  of  be^ 
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ing  informed  whether  our  adminiftration  are  fully  fa- 
tisfied  with  the  duties  paid'  by  the  Englifh  dihillers, 
but  report  fpeaks  loudly  of  their  intentions  of  great¬ 
ly  increafing  the  duties  upon  the  Scotch  manufacturer* 

I  hope  this  is  mihnformation.  For,  with  the  Scotch  dif- 
tillers,  upon  the  prefen t  fyhem,  the  experiment  of 
our  hnancers  has  been  gradual.  Government  be¬ 
gan  with  30  s.  from  that  they  advanced  to  3!*  then  to 
9I.  and  now  they  have  commenced  the  trial  of  18  1. 
upon  the  gallon  of  the  contents  of  their  hills.  The 
additional  duties  have  thus  been  gradually  advanced 
upon  them }  but  the  experiment  cannot  as  yet  fup- 
port  the  idea,  that  they  are  able  to  bear  a  greater 
load  of  duties.  There  is  a  certain  point  to  which 
this  may  be  carried,  and  no  farther.  We  vigoroufly 
reach  forward  to  the  objeCt  which  is  attainable  \  but 
if  it  is  put  beyond  our  reach,  our  exertions  are  at  an 
end.  Government  have  but  commenced  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  the  tax  of  18 1  .upon  the  gallon  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  their  hills,  and  they  ought  furely  to  beware 
of  being  deceived  by  accidental  and  occahonal  cir- 
cumhances,  fo  as  to  be  led  to  think  that  the  manu¬ 
facture  can  be  carried  on  either  to  the  advantage  of 
the  public,  the  profit  of  the  dihiller,  or  fecurity  of 
the  revenue,  by  advancing  the  duties  upon  fpecula- 
tive  expectations.  There  is  not  a  doubt,  that  if  the 
dihiller  is  difcouraged,  the  (muggier  will  fupply  his 
place  in  the  trade,  and  fill  up  the  demands  of  the 
country  ;  for,  if  fpirits  cannot  be  offered  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  by  the  licenced  manufacturer  at  a  price  within 
the  abilities  of  the  confumer,  the  trade  to  the  legal 
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difliller  will  be  annihilated,  the  public  treafuiy  dif-i 
appointed,  foreign  fpirits  will  be  poured  into  the 
country;  the  Dutch  will  provide  us  in  abundance,  at 
a  price  within  the  reach  of  our  ploughmen  and  me¬ 
chanics;  for  this  country  will  be  fupplied.  Our  pre- 
fent  miniftry  are  well  acquainted  with  all  thofe  cir- 
cumftances ;  and  fuch  able  financers  will  carefully 
balance  the  whole  concern,  and  lay  fuch  duties  on¬ 
ly  as  can  be  fupported  by  a  profperous  diftillery,  as 
will  encourage  the  manufacturer,  fecure  the  revenue, 
exclude  the  confumption  of  foreign  fpirits,  and  baffle 
the  efforts  of  the  lawlefs  fmugglerj 

Upon  the  whole,  it  mult  be  obvious  to  every  man 
of  reflection,  that  the  objeCt  of  my  argument  is  fully 
attained,  viz.  That  the  revenue  which  is  at  prefent, 
and  may  hereafter  be  derived  from  the  diftilleries,  is 
a  momentous  objeCt  to  the  country ;  and  that  the 
manufacture  merits  not  the  deprefling,  but  the  en¬ 
couraging  hand  of  government ;  for,  upon  that  be¬ 
ing  given  to  it,  it  enfures  to  the  crown  a  revenue, 
large,  efficient,  and  permanent. 

I  flatter  myfelf,  that  I  have  now  eftablifhed,  to  the 
conviction  of  the  candid  reader,  the  propofition  which 
was  at  firfl:  laid  down,  “  That  the  diftillalion  of  fpi¬ 
rits  from  grain  is  beneficial  to  the  agriculture,  the 
commerce,  and  revenue  of  this  country;  that,  there¬ 
fore,  this  manufacture  merits  univerfal  countenance 
and  encouragement.”  But  no  fooner  is  this  conclu¬ 
sion  formed,  than  I  find  it  oppofed  by  fome  men  of 
genuine  humanity,  who,  though  they  are  convinced 
of  the  juftnefs  of  the  preceding  ftatements,  lament, 
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that  any  bufmefs  fhould  be  eftablifhed,  Whofe  profits 
are  derived  from  the  miferies  of  mankind,  or  that  the 
public  revenue  fhould  have  a  dependence  upon  any 
manufacture,  whofe  profperity  tends  to  root  up  the 
very  foundations  of  government  itfelf,  and  bring  to 
ruin  the  moft  invaluable  interefts  of  the  human  race : 
for  fuch,  fay  they,  is  the  manufa&ure  in  queftion, 
which  prepares  a  fubtile  poifon, — which  infe&s  the 
human  conftitution  with  difeafe  and  death ;  a  poifon 
'  more  deadly  Hill,— which  perverts  each  moral  princi¬ 
ple  in  the  mind,  excites  tumults,  fedition,  treafon, 
and  deftruftion  in  fociety,  and,  corrupting  the  foul, 
engenders  every  vice  and  depravity,  which  mult 
bring  at  laft  the  tainted  wretch  to  ruim 

Were  I  perfuaded  that  the  pidure  thus  firongly 
coloured,  and  preferred  to  the  view,  were  real, — or 
did  I  think  that  it  had  a  foundation  anywhere  but 
in  a  heated  and  jaundiced  imagination,— -any  other 
perfon  might  take  up  the  caufe  of  the  diftilleries : 
My  pen  fhould  never  be  proftituted  to  fo  bafe  a  pur- 
pofe. 

Curfed  are  the  talents  which  are  employed  againft 
humanity ;  yea,  doubly  curfed  is  that  man,  who,  for 
any  in  t  ere  it,  could  betray  the  caufe  of  virtue,  and 
fharpen  a  weapon  to  wound,  to  deftroy  the  happinefs 
of  his  fellow-men.  But,  having  a  perfuafion  fo  op- 
pofite  to  theirs,  I  will  not  fhrink  from  the  talk  I 
have  impofed  upon  myfelf,  and  hope  to  fatisfy  the 
candid  reader,  that  the  eftablifhment  of  the  diftille¬ 
ries  is  not  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  any  order  of 
men,  that  they  occafion  no  difturbance  to  the  peace 
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and  government  of  the  country,  and  that  the  mo¬ 
rals  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  community  are  little, 
if  any  thing,  corrupted  by  them. 


_ 

.  HEALTH. 

a 

|  Without  health,  men  can  fcarce  be  happy;  with- 
out  tranquillity,  health  itfelf  cannot  be  enjoyed;  and 
without  virtue,  tranquillity  can  be  but  of  fhort  dura- 
:  tion  :  for  peace,  and  health,  and  every  earthly  good, 

by  a  man  devoid  of  virtue,  would  be  pofTeffed  in 
vain. 

*  •  / 

^ _  » 

The  fpirits  diftilled  in  this  country,  labour  under 

the  heavy  imputation  of  being  deftruclive  to  the 
lower  ranks  of  fociety.  I  am  warmly  interefted  in 
this  older  of  mankind  i  and  whilft  they,  labouring 
j  daily  for  the  comfortable  fubfiftence  of  themfelves 
and  families,  hand  the  balls  of  national  profperity 
i  and  ftrength,  for  their  interefts  the  fovereign  Ihould 
\  wield  the  fceptre  of  his  power,  the  ftatefman  Ihould 
'  form  his  deep-laid  fchemes  of  political  improvement  5 
for  them  philanthropy  Ihould  expand  the  foul  of  the 
1  contemplative  philofopher,  and  direcl  his  refearches ; 

and  the  mighty  man,  and  the  man  of  wealth,  Ihould 
:  be  liberal  in  the  application  of  their  efforts  and  their 
riches,  for  their  happinefs.  But,  ardertt  as  I  find  my- 
felf  in  the  love  of  my  fpecies,  and  anxious,  for  their 
i  g°°d,  I  cannot  perfuade  myfelf  to  dread  dangers 
where  I  cannot  perceive  them ;  and  I  do  not  difco- 
ver  thofe  evil  tendencies,  thofe  deleterious  qualities, 
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attributed  to  the  fpirituous  liquors  commonly  made 
ufe  of  amongft  us.  I  have,  indeed,  found  the  intern- 
perate  ufe  of  them  attended  with  very  pernicious  ef¬ 
fects  :  I  have  feen  it  occafion  a  temporary  delirium 
and  madnefs,  and  have  obferved  it  enervate  the  con- 
ftitution,  and  bring  on  debility  and  death.  But  X 
entreat  the  candid  '  reader  to  obferve,  that  I  here 
fpeak  of  intemperance,  not  of  ufe;  and,  in  that 
refped,  what  Angle  enjoyment  is  there,  to  which 
mankind  have  accefs,  but  labours  under  the  fame 
inconvenieney,  and  may  not  be  equally  abufed? 
To  eat  to  excels  is  gluttony,  and  engenders  difeafe  ; 
to  cover  up  the  body  too  warmly  fubjeds  it  to 
weaknefs,  and  may  induce  a  train  of  evils.  There  is 
found  imperfedion  in  man  himfelf;  and  every  means 
of  his  fubfiftence  in  life  is  marked  alfo  with  imper¬ 
fedion,  in  order  that  every  circumftance  may  call 
forth  the  exertions  of  his  rational  powers,  to  guide 
his  condud,  and  to  affift  him  to  avoid  miftakes.  I 
lhall  then  be  to  thefe  my  fellow-men — thoughtlefs 
and  improvident  as  they  are— I  lhall  be  to  them  the 
voice  of  reafon  :  I  lhall  tell  them,  not  to  eat  intem- 
perately,  to  their  hurt ;  but  I  lhall  not  forbid  them 
altogether  the  ufe  of  food ;  I  know  it  is  neceffary  for 
their,  health  and  prefervation  ;  I  lhall  forbid  them  to 
be  intoxicated;  but  I  lhall  not  deny  them  any  en¬ 
joyment  Which  they  have  earned  hardly  by  their  la¬ 
bours  :  I  fee  their  health  concerned  in  their  temper 
ance,  but  not  in  their  abftinence :  I  lhall  advife 
them  to  be  conllantly  moderate;  but  lhall  not  lay 
them  under  a  phyfical  neceffity,  or  oblige  them,  by 
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irrefiftible  authority,  not  to  ufe  flrong  liquors :  The 
mind  of  the  meaneft  revolts  at  fuch  compulfion ;  and 
every  attempt  to  compel  them  would  be  vain. 

Yet,  after  all,  the  whole  objection  proceeds  up¬ 
on  this  loofe  idea,  that  man  is  fo  depraved',  that, 
if  he  has  it  in  his  power,  he  will  get  drunk : 
Though,  ftill,  there  is  no  proportion  of  mankind, 
notwithftanding  their  opportunities,  who  fall  into 
unhealthful  intemperance ;  and,  even  reckoning 
their  refpe&ive  numbers,  the  common  people  are 
not  more  intemperate  than  their  fuperiors.  But,  if 
it  is  true,  that  this  propenlity  is  fo  ftrong,  that  man 
cannot  poffibly  refill  temptation ;  and,  if  it  is  thought 
necefiary  effectually  by  law  to  guard  the  health  and 
morals  of  the  country,  as  every  member  of  the  com¬ 
munity  is  equally  dear  to  the  legiflature, — one  law 
ought  to  embrace  the  interefts  of  all.  Spirits,  there¬ 
fore,  of  all  kinds,  all  forts  of  wines,  ale,  porter,  every 
fpecies  of  fermented  intoxicating  liquors,  mull  equally 
be  prohibited,  or  put  beyond  the  reach  of  every  rank 
of  men ;  for  mod  men  have  their  favourite  liquors, 
and  martyrs  are  feen  perifhing  daily  by  the  love  of 
each.  I  am  perfectly  afiiired,  that  more  men  be¬ 
come  valetudinary,  and  die,  by  the  powerful  effects 
of  claret,  port,  brandy,  and  rum,  in  proportion  to  the 
numbers  of  thofe  who  ufe  them,  than  become  fickly, 
and  perifii,  by  the  abufe  of  Britilh  fpirits :  and  be-, 
fides,  fince,  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  it  is  by  the 
exertions  of  their  underftandings,  chiefly,  men  are 
beneficial  to  fociety,— and  fince  the  intemperate  ufe 
of  firong  liquors  much  more  quickly  and  fatally 
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enervates  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  than  thofe  of 
the  body,  it  is  furely  much  more  requisite  to  guard 
the  health  of  fuch  invaluable  citizens,  than  of  thofe 
whofe  greateft  benefit  to  fociqty  depends  upon  the 
lefs  important  exertions  of  their  bodily  powers.  If, 
then,  a  law  is  to  provide  for  this,  and  enforce  an  ab- 
dinence  from  generous  liquors*  the  whole  commerce 
of  wines,  of  rum,  of  brandy  J  and  of  gin, — the  whole 
manufactures  of  home-made  fpints,  cyder,  ale,  and 
porter,  mull  perifh  together.  But  if,  indead  of  this, 
there  is  a  necedity  for  fome  cordial  beverage,  fome 
drong  liquor  for  occadonal  ufe,-*-and  that  one  is  to 
be  preferred,  which  is  leaf!  hurtful  to  the  health, 
lead  productive  of  difeafe, — I  do  not  hefitate  to  de¬ 
cide,  at  once,  and  will  fhow  clearly,  that  the  pre¬ 
ference  mufl  be  given  to  that  pure  fpirit  which  i» 
diddled  from  wholefome  uncontaminated  grain,  fuch; 
as  is  manufactured  in  our  didilleries. 

The  intelligent  reader  needs  hardly  be  told,  that, 
at  firft,  drink  became  an  object  of  defire  to  men, 
merely  as  it  ferved  to  affuage  their  third ;  and  Na¬ 
ture,  with  this  effect,  has  wifely  connected  the  qua¬ 
lity  in  liquids,  of  didoiving  food,  and  preparing  it  in 
the  Itomach,  for  entering  the  various  veffels  fitted  for 
its  reception.  Among  the  divers  productions  of  the 
earth,  they  would  foon  find  that  the  fucculent,  fub- 
acid,  or,  as  we  fpeak,  cooling  fruits,  had  the  effect  of 
quenching  third,  and  of  fupplying,  in  fome  meafure, 
the  place  of  water.  Accident,  perhaps,  led  them  to 
difeover,  that  water  mixed  with  fruits  of  various 
kinds,  with  vegetable  juices,  or  herbs  of  a  grateful 
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flavour,  was  rendered  more  palatable  ;  and  exper 
rience  would  foon  teach  them,  that,  thus  mixed,  it 
was  more  beneficial.  They  would  become  defirous 
to  preferve  a,  mixture  or  preparation  fo  agreeable, 
and  would  naturally  be  mitigated  to  colled  the 
juices  molt  pleafant  and  nutritious ;  and,  it  is  well 
known,  that  thefe,  when  brought  together  in  any 
quantity,  foon  begin  to  change,  and  gradually  go  in- 
to  what  is  called  the  vinous  fermentation.  Though, 
probably,  men  did  not  diltinguilh  therein  the  faccha- 
rine  matter  from  the  mucilage,  or  the  other  conlli- 
tuent  parts  from  one  another,  they  could  not  fail  to 
approve  the  beverage  itfelf,  when  thus  almoit  fpon« 
I  taneoufly  prefen  ted  to  them  by  the  hand  of  Nature. 
A  very  ftiort  experience  would  perfuade  them,  that 
this  procefs  was  fo  far  from  being  prejudicial,  that 
I  it  rendered  their  drink  at  once  more  palatable  and 
8  more  refrefhing.  In  proportion  as  any  tree  or  plant 

(produced  to  them  fruits  or  juices  endued  with  thefe 
properties,  they  would  become  objeds  of  attentive 
regard  and  culture  ;  and  thus  would  their  vineyards 
be  planted,  and  their  vines  would  abound. 

H  _ 

The  three  great  purpofes  for  which  liquors  are 
1  ufed  by  men  are,  for  quenching  third,  for  nourilh- 
I  ment,  and  as  Simulating  cordials;  and  the  confti- 
I1  tuent  parts  of  all  of  them,  fitted  for  thefe  purpofes, 
are,  water,  mucilage,  fugar,  vegetable  acid,  fpirit,  ef- 
fential  oil,  and  fometimes  a  bitter.  A  compofition 
of  two  or  more  of  thefe,  with  flight  variation,  confti- 

I  tutes  all  the  varieties  of  drink  which  are  made  ufe  of 
by  mankind. 
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At  what  particular  time  the  farinaceous  parts  of 
grain  were  fubmitted  to  a  fimilar  procefs,  and  con¬ 
verted  by  fermentation  into  drink  for  man,  cannot 

\  i 

now,  I  believe,  be  ealily  afcertained  ;  but  beer,  or 
fuch  liquors,  produced  from  grain,  fermented,  were 
known  to  the  Egyptians  at  a  very  early  period,  as  . 
well  as  to  the  Gauls,  whom  the  Romans  found  uling 
them.  It  was  rather  later,  indeed,  before  man  acquir¬ 
ed  the  knowledge  of  extracting  fpirits  from  any  ma¬ 
terial  by  a  procefs  of  diftillation.  The  Egyptians  and 
ancient  Greeks,  fome  have  thought,  were  entirely  ig¬ 
norant  of  it :  But  whoever  made  this  important  dif- 
covery,  it  was  a  difcovery  highly  valuable  to  fociety ; 
for  fpirits  conlift  of  the  moil  generous  cordial  ingre¬ 
dient  contained  in  any  kind  of  drink  yet  known  to 
man ;  and,  when  diluted  with  water,  are  free  from 
the  pernicious  qualities  of  molt  other  beverages.  The 
advantages  of  drink  thus  prepared  are  evident  :Tt  is 
light  on  the  ftomach,  not  being  clogged  with  acid, 
nor  with  mucilage,  or  fugar,  which  are  apt  to  be* 
come  four,  and  to  occafton  the  mod  painful  diforders 
in  the  bowels :  It  takes  up  little  room  in  ftoring ;  is 
ealily  and  may  be  long  preferved,  always  meliorat¬ 
ing  with  time.  By  llimulating  the  ftomach,  and  pro-r 
moting  digeftion,  it  is  indire&ly  nutritious,  more  than 
is  generally  believed,  as  well  as  highly  cordial;  and 
its  powers  and  effeCts  may  be  perfectly  regulated  by 
diluting  it  with  water.  Thus  it  may  be  fuited  to 
every  tafte,  to  every  ftomach,  to  every  conftitution ; 
and  nothing  but  excefs  can  make  it  prejudicial.  Of 
all  the  different  kinds  of  fpirits,  thofe  extracted  fropi 
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grain  are  leaft  pernicious,  being  taken  from  the  moil 
perfect  materials,  and  not  loaded  with  any  of  thofe 
eifential  oils,  which  in  others  are  offeniive  and  iick- 
ening,  as  in  rum,  &c.  But  there  is  not  any  doubt, 
that,  however  innoxious,  and  even  advantageous, 
thefe  fpirits  are,  they  are  liable  to  be  abufed,  and  fo 
is  every  cordial  liquor  which  poifeifes  the  quality  of 
exhilarating  the  animal  fpirits,  and  producing  intox¬ 
ication.  All  fuch  other  liquors  have  been,  and  are 
abufed,  even  more  than  malt  fpirits,  and  ever  have 
been  attended  with  worfe  effects  to  the  lower  claffes 
of  men  ;  and,  wherever  money  is  in  their  pofTeffion, 
a  heedlefs,  improvident,  and  convivial  people,  will 
not,  even  by  eompulfion,  be  reflrained  from  their  en¬ 
joyment.  e 

It  is  well  known,  that,  in  the  potteries  in  France, 
the  labourers  indulge  to  great  extravagance  in  their 
fmall  wines.  The  like  effects  are  produced  by  cy¬ 
der,  in  the  weft  of  England,  at  the  different  manu¬ 
factories  and  works  in  Devonfhire,  Herefordfhire, 

-  \ 

Gloucefterfhire,  and  Shropfhire.  It  is  well  know*! 
what  immenfe  quantities  of  ftrong  ale  and  porter  are 
drunk  throughout  England,  and  to  what  excefs  this 
is  carried  by  the  coal-heavers,  porters,  and  dray- 
men,  and  even  by  many  who  challenge  to  them- 
felves  the  refpeCtable  name  of  citizens,  over  all  the 
country.  It  is,  indeed,  an  unhappy  circumftance 
that  cordial  liquors  fhould  be  fo  often  abufed  ;  but, 
if  this  is  to  happen,  and  I  am  afraid  it  can  by  no 
means  be  prevented,  I  do  not  hefitate  to  pronounce, 
that,  of  all  others,  malt  fpirits  are  decidedly  the  faf- 
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eft.  It  is  certain  the  exceftive  ufe  of  fpirits  induces 
a  debility  of  conftitution,  and,  beftdes,  occafions  a 
flight  diforder  ot  the  ftomach  and  bowels  ,  and  eve¬ 
ry  perfon  who  has  a  juft  regard  to  his  health,  com¬ 
fort,  or  even  life,  will  .refrain  from  indulging  to 
excels,  efpecially  in  a  too  frequent  repetition  of  it. 
But  it  is  a  fad  well  known  to  medical  men,  that 
every  fpecies  of  ftrong  drink  produces  fimilar  effects, 
when  ufed  too  freely.  All  kinds  of  cordial  liquors 
wafte,  and  gradually  debilitate  the  human  frame, 
But  far  beyond,  and  much  more  Unking,  are  the 
pernicious  effects  of  moft  fermented  liquors.  Thefe’, 
being  furcharged  with  much  mucilage  and  fugar, 
produce  in  the  ftomach  an  indigeftible  acid,  which 
becomes  the  fource  and  occafion  of  many  horrible 
diforders,  which  often  fill  up  the  dragging  hours  of 
life  with  languor,  pain,  and  mifery.  / 

The  gravel,  the  d'ropfy,  and  the  gout,  are  the  moft 
certain  effeds  of  long-continued  indulgence  in  fer¬ 
mented  liquors  ;  and,  if  this  is  confefled,  another  ca¬ 
lamity  needs  not  be  added  to  the  train  of  ills  produ¬ 
ced  by  the  unhappy  habit.  In  evidence  of  this  af- 
fertion,  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profeffion  are  fa- 
tisfied  that  the  gravel  was  much  more  prevalent  in 
this  country  fome  time  ago,  when  malt  fpirits  were 
not  come  into  general  ufe,  and  tVhen  ale  was  the 
principal  drink  amongft  the  people.  It  is  a  well 
known  fad,  that  the  gravel  and  ftone  both  abound 
exceedingly  in  France,  where  the  people  drink  gieat 
quantities  of  their  fmall  wines.  In  the  cyder  coun¬ 
ties  in  England,  thefe,  and  more  excruciating  com- 
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plaints,  the  Devonshire  colics,  are  found  to  be  the 
frequent  unhappy  companions  of  the  intemperate. 
He  is  ignorant,  indeed,  who  does  not  know  that  the 
conftant  and  immoderate  ufe  of  flrong  ale,  beer,  and 
porter,  is  dreadfully  productive  of  fimilar  complaints 
to  thofe  from  wine  :  And  it  is  not  incurious  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  our  great  beer  and  porter  fwillers,  with¬ 
out  its  being  prefcribed  to  them,  find  it  ufeful,  and 
even  neceffary,  to  take  a  dram*  or  glafs  of  fpirits, 
frequently  during  the  courfe  of  their  long  federunts, 
by  whofe  diuretic  qualities  they  work  off,  as  they 
exprefs  it,  the  effects  of  their  large  potations ;  and 
though  in  the  end  they  f.nd  themfelves  more  inebri¬ 
ated,  they  invariably  find  their  health  more  fafe. 

Thefe  pernicious  effects  of  fermented  liquors  are 
certain,  and  confeifed  by  every  one  who  has  had  oc~ 
cafion  to  confider  them,  as  well  as  by  medical  men ; 
and  they  are  too  fully  verified  in  the  obfervation  of 
every  one  who  attends  our  public  hofpitals.  But 
above  all  the  diftinguifhing  and  unequivocal  effects 
which  mark  the  danger  of  fermented  liquors  to  the 
human  frame,  the  gout  is  the  mofl  common,  certain, 
and  dreadful.  The  immoderate  ufe  of  all  kinds  of 
wine  is  known  to  incorporate  this  diftemper  into  the 
very  conftituticn,  which  entails  mifery  for1  genera¬ 
tions  upon  the  human  race ;  and  the  conftant  ingur¬ 
gitation  of  porter  and  ftrong  ale  often  produces  the 
lame  effects  :  But  I  believe  there  can  fcarcelv  be 
produced  one  inftance,  wherein  a  man,  who  made 
ufe  of  malt  (pints  diluted,  for  his  conftant,  ordinarv, 
^r  convivial  drink,  to  whatever  excefs  almoft  he  ir~ 
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dulged  himfelf,  was  afflidted  with  a  fettled  gout,  or 
even  any  goutilh  complaints  at  all,  excepting  fuch 
were  hereditary  in  his  family.  From  this  decided 
circumftance,  it  may  bear  a  queftion,  if  our  doughty 
wine-bibers,  fliould  they  drink  lefs  wine,  and  add  a 
little  malt  fpirits  now  and  then,  would  not  find  ef¬ 
fects  fimilar  to  what  is  experienced  by  our  drinkers 
of  ale  ;  they  might,  indeed,  be  drunk  fooner,  but 
would  poffibly  be  fafer  :  And  I  think  it  happy  for 
their  health,  that  it  is  become  faftiionable  to  fubfti- 
tute  a  tumbler  of  tody  after  fupper,  inftead  of  wine. 
Might  they  not  thereby  be  redeemed  from  the  ter¬ 
rors  which  mix  with  their  conviviality,  the  terrors  of 
blue  flannel,  crutches,  and  premature  old  age  ? 

I  have  been  frequently  amufed  with  hearing  fome 
perfons  ftrongly  recommend  porter  and  ale  as  a  drink 
peculiarly  fit  for  the  labouring  people,  in  preference 
to  fpirits,  on  account  of  fome  fuppofed  nutritive  qua¬ 
lity,  of  which,  they  fay,  thefe  liquors  are  poflefled. 
It  is  in  this  manner  opinions  are  often  formed,  upon 
mere  conjecture.  I  am  fare  there  is  no  medical  per- 
fon,  accuftomed  to  anafife  the  qualities  of  liquors,  or 
other  fubjedts,  but  will  tell  you,  that  the  only  valu¬ 
able  part  in  ale  and  porter  is  the  portion  of  fpirit  it 
contains ;  for  the  bitter,  and  the  trifling  quantity  of 
fugar  and  mucilage,  contribute  nothing  to  that  pur- 
pofe.  By  the  abundance  of  acid  and  mucilage,  in¬ 
deed,  the  ftomach  is  cloyed,  and  the  defire  of  food  is 
thereby  for  a  while  extinguiflied  ;  but  this  is  fo  far 
from  being  advantageous,  that  it  is  truly  pernicious ; 
for  no  cordial  drink,  not  to  fay  ardent  fpirits,  to  peo- 
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pie  in  health,  lliould  be  fubftituted  for  food  :  and  it 
is  an  affured  fymptcm  of  its  becoming  prejudicial  to 
the  conftitution,  when,  by  continued  excefs,  it  dimi- 
nifties  or  deftroys  the  appetite  for  folid  food.  I  have 
farther  to  remark,  that  the  preference  given  to  por¬ 
ter  above  ftrong  ale,  or  the  fweet  fermented  liquors, 
by  many  perfons,  is  not  founded  in  any  real  excel¬ 
lence  in  the  liquor  itfelf,  but  becaufe  the  mixture  of  a 
greater  quantity  of  the  bitter  infufion  of  hops  makes 
it  fit  lighter,  and  preferves  the  ftomach  from  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  oppreffion  ;  though  the  truth  is,  the  hop  is  of 
no  farther  advantage,  or  conducive  to  nutriment,  than 
in  proportion  to  the  ftimulus  it  communicates.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  general  impreffion  in  favour  of  bitters  as 
a  medicine  which  ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  and  in  that 
refpecft  they  are  frequently  for  a  time  ufeful;  but  a 
continued  ufe  of  them  is  often  prejudicial,  and  fome- 
times  fatal.  This  is  proved  to  conviction,  by  the  ufe 
of  the  well  known  Portland  powder.  This  medicine 
confifts  entirely  in  a.  c olle ctioii  of  bitters  :  and  was  for 
a  while  confidered  as  a  valuable  medicine  for  goutifh 
complaints ;  and,  when  it  Was  taken  for  a  long  time 
in  fteady  continuation,  it  did  perhaps  feem  to  remove 
the  gout,  but  it  landed  the  patients  in  debility  and 
death.  All  bitters  would  have  the  fame  effedts,  if  ta¬ 
ken  long,  and  in  confiderable  quantities.  The  only 
reafon  why  the  hop  is  not  thus  pernicious,  is  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  being  conveyed  by  porter  in  but  fmall 
quantities  into  the  ftomach,  or  from  its  being  correct¬ 
ed  by  the  fpirit  the  porter  likewife  contains ;  but  by 
no  means  can  the  continual  ufe  of  this  bitter  in  porter 
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be  medicinal  or  healthful.  If  it  is  then  true  that  pot¬ 
ter,  ale,  and  beer,  are  chiefly  beneficial,  in  as  far  as 
they  contain  a  portion  of  fpint,  the  feparated-  fpirits 
themfelves  muft  be  equally  in  proportion  ufeful,  with 
this  particular  quality,  that  they  do  not  clog  the  fto- 
mach,  and  indifpofe  it  for  receiving  or  digefting  the 
ordinary  food.  Clog  the  fpirits  with  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  mucilage,  jelly,  or  any  glutinous  mvifcating  ma¬ 
terial,  and  the  fame  effects  will  be  precifely  felt  as  are 
felt  from  ale.  It  is  common  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot¬ 
land  to  prepare  for  an  early  journey,  by  taking  a  glafs 
of  whilkv,  mixed  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  cream,  only 
as  much  as  removes  the  ardency,  and  model ates,  but 
prolongs,  the  efFedl  of  the  fpirit  3  and  upon  this  a  man 
travels  longer,  w  ithout  faintnefs  or  feeling  of  hunger* 
than  if  he  had  previoufly  taken  a  plentiful  meal,  or 
drunk,  a  quantity  of  ilrong  ale  or  porter,  or  any  thing 
elfe.  This  drink,  being  mild  and  pleafant,  goes  under 
the  name  of  Old  Men’s  Milk.  In  corroboration  of  the 
fame  principle,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  every  perfon 
who  keeps  a  dram  fhop,  whether  man  or  woman,  in¬ 
variably  grows  fat,  and  tnoie  who  indulge  in  dram 
drinking  do  the  fame,  until  their  ufe  of  the  fpiiits  be¬ 
comes  exceilive,  by  which  intemperance  the  Veiy  prin¬ 
ciples  of  life  may  be  deftroyed. 

Were  not  the  fubjedl  too  ferious  to  be  treated  with 
levity,  I  wmuld  think  it  not  improper  to  remark  the 
dull  ilupidity  which  attends  the  fwillers  of  porter  and 
ftrong  ale.  With  them  drunkennefs  participates  fome- 
thing  of  the  ditgufling,  nature  of  downright  gluttony. 
A  progreffive  ilupidity  attends  it.  The  long  and  tedious 
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procefs  of  their  intoxication  is  without  mirth,  without 
wit,  becoming  every  moment  more  intolerable  ;  and, 
as  it  is  infipid  and  difgufting  in  its  progrefs,  and  com¬ 
pletion,  fo  does  it  require  a  conliderable  time  to  reftore 
the  mind  to  rational  exertion,  or  the  body  to  its  ordina¬ 
ry  and  neceffary  functions :  So  that  thefe  liquors  have 
nothing  to  recommend  them  but  the  prediledlion  of 
tafte,  acquired  by  long  inveterate  habits  :  Whereas,  it 
a  man  has  loft  his  decent  and  regulated  regard  for  fo- 
briety,  and  will  indulge  in  fuch  exceftes,  he  will  find 
the  beverage  of  diluted  malt  fpirits  an  exhilarating 
and  mirth- infpiring  drink  :  If  he  rrvuft  get  drunk,  his 
objedt  is  foon  attained,  and  he  becomes  quickly  an 
egregious  fool;  but  he  yet  more  quickly  returns  to  his 
fenfes :  He  immediately  can  renew  his  labours,  and  his 
time  and  induftry  are  hot  long  loft  to  fociety  or  his  fa¬ 
mily.  Aflbredly  intemperance  is  moft  baneful  to  the 
health,  the  intereft,  and  the  happinefs  of  mankind ; 
but  it  is  equally  verified  that  malt  fpirits  are  frequent¬ 
ly  ufeful,  fometimes  neceffary,  and,  excepting  in  cafes 
of  great  and  obvious  abufe,  always  fafe. 

To  conclude,  therefore,  my  argument,  I  appeal  to 
the  Obfervation  of  the  whole  kingdom,  if  the  common 
people  of  Scotland,  who  are  moftly  accuftomed  to 
"drink  rhalt  fpirits,  are  not  as  healthy,  and  as  long  liv¬ 
ed,  and  even  more  fo,  than  the  fame  dais  in  England, 
who  indulge  in  ale,  porter,  cyder,  and  other  ferment¬ 
ed  liquors.  I  appeal  to  our  hofpitals,  whether  they 
are  not  more  free  from  fuch  difeafes  as  are  occafioned 
by  intemperance  than  thofe  of  London.  I  appeal  to 
our  hardy,  healthy,  long-lived  race  of  Highlanders, 
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who  for  the  mod  part  know,  and  value  no  other  liquor 
than  their  native  whilky ;  and  let  their  univerfalfuf- 
frage  fay,  whether  good  malt  fpirits  are  not,  for  health, 
for  fafety,  and  for  comfort,  juftly  deferving  of  a  pre¬ 
ference  to  beer,  to  ale,  to  porter,  or  to  any  other  fer¬ 
mented  liquor :  and  ihould,  in  a  northern  climate,  a 
cordial  and  ilimulating  beverage  ilill  be  fought  for, 
and  if  fuch  mud  be  provided,  where  can  any  be  found 
for  that  purpofe,  with  fo  few  defects,  and  many  good 
properties,  as  the  fpirits  which  are  furnifhed  us  from 
our  diitilleries  ? 


.  TRJN^UI'LLirr. 

I  NOW  proceed  to  confider  the  effeds  of  the  diitil¬ 
leries  upon  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  country. 
Many  men,  without  taking  time,  or  having  abilities 
for  accurate  inveiligation,  are  often  difpofed  to  affign 
caufes  for  events,  or  effedls,  which,  in  reality  have  noL 
the  moil  diftant  relation  to  them.  This  is  the  fource 
of  many  errors  both  in  judgment  and  condud,  and  is 
indeed  very  injurious  when  it  affeds  the  public  opi¬ 
nion  upon  important  occalions,  or  leads  to  meafures 
hurtful  to  the  public  intereft.  Preeifely  in  this  pre- 
‘  dicament,  I  apprehend,  have  the  diitilleries  been  pla¬ 
ced  before  the  public  eye.  Xnterefted  men,  who  wifh 
to  circumfcribe,  if  not  to  annihilate,  that  trade,  wifh  to 
conned  a  train  of  events  together,  which  have  no  re¬ 
lation  to  each  other,  and  from  thence  they  draw  con- 
clulions  perfedly  unfounded,  and  contrary  to  truth-. 
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**-  Whilft,”  fay  they,  “  the  diffcillers  were  affording  a  full 
fupply  of  fpirits  to  the  country,  many  men  were  daily 
feeti  intoxicated  with  drink,  daggering  in  our  ftreets. 
In  that  period  of  diffipation  commenced  thefe  affocia- 
tions  which  "were  formed  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  which,  under  the  influence  of  feditious  principles,  > 

held  forth  to  the  community  the  neceffity  of  an  en- 

/ 

tire  reformation  in  every  department  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  held  forth  themfelves  as  the  perfons  who 
alone  were  able  to  accomplifh  the  arduous  talk ;  but 
-no  fooner  were  thofe  diflilleriesdufpended  from  work¬ 
ing,  and  fpirits  become  dearer  in  the  country,  than 
riot  and  diffipation  ceafed ;  general  depravity  became 
lefs  prevalent ;  the  feditious  aflbciations  were  diflblved, 
and  public  tranquillity  was  univerfally  reftored.  Who, 
then,  knowing  thefe  certain  fads,  can  deny  the  con- 
clufion,  that,  if  the  diflilleries  were  totally  fupprelfed, 
diffipation  would  be  at  an  end,  and  peace  internal  re- 
ItGred  and  fecured  to  the  country?  ” 

The  reader  is  far  from  being  intelligent,  if  he  need 
any  perfon  to  point  out  to  him  the  fophiltry  of  the 
fuppofed  connections  in  thefe  objeds,  or  the  falfehood 
of  the  conclufion  drawn  from  thefe  fuppofitions ;  for 
the  public  tranquillity  never  was,  and  never  can  be 
atieded,  either  by  the  wifdom,  or  the  guile,  or  the  ef¬ 
forts,  or  the  confuflon  of  the  drunkard. 

I  ffiould  be  extremely  forry,  if  the  queflipn,  in  the 
diicuffion  of  which  I  am  now  engaged,  were  to  be¬ 
come  political ;  for,  in  fad,  it  is  happily  relieved  from 
all  connedion  with  thofe  political  opinions  which  di¬ 
vided  the  country;  and  it  is  only  the  interefted  ma- 
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ftagement  of  thofe  who  would  wifh  tO'bring  the  diftil- 
leries  under  the  public  odium,  which  ever  fugge(led  the 
wild  idea  that  they  were  inftrumental  in  difturbing  the 
tranquillity  of  the  country  ;  but  I  entertain  no  doubt 
but  1  will  fully  fatisfy  every  candid  mind  of  the  un¬ 
truth,  even  the  impoffibility  of  this.  Sedition  and 
treafon  I  hold  to  be  crimes  of  deep  enormity,  and 
doubly  guilty  are  they  in  this  country  who  com¬ 
mit  them,  where  we  have  fuch  fubftantial  reafons  to 
love  our  fovereign,  and  revere  the  conftitution  ;  I 
therefore  know  not  a  punifhment  which  would  be  too 
'  fevere  for  that  man  who  would  wilh  to  introduce  an¬ 
archy  in  place  of  order  ;  who  would  fet  loofe  the  firm 
and  compact  order  of  our  government ;  undermine 
its  furefi  fupports,  and  render  its  bell  efforts  for  public 
profperity  abortive.  I  cannot  fay  how  far  the  focieties 
eftabhfiied  throughout  the  country,  entertained  fuch 
treafonable  intentions ;  but  in  one  thing  I  am  de¬ 
cided,  that  though  I  faw  many  things  in  our  political 
circumflances  which  might  admit  of  amendment,  yet 
I  never  could  fuppofe  that  the  untutored  underftand- 
ings  of  thofe  people  were  equal  to  the  talk,  or  that  it 
was  fit  our  facred  conftitution  fhould  be  torn  afunder 
by  their  rugged  hands,  in  order  to  be  repaired.  But 
without  entering  farther  into  thofe  particulars,  I  pro-! 
ceed,  as  immediately  appertaining  to  the  fubjetft  in 
hand,  to  ftate  and  illuftrate  the  following  pvopofi- 
tion,  viz.  That  the  habits  of  intoxication  are  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  plans  or  elforts  of  perfons  difpofed  to 
excite  public  difcord ;  and  that  it  never  happened  in 
this  country,  nor  in  any  other  country  upon  earth, 
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i  that  men,  addicted  to  intemperance,  were  ever  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  contrivers  or  abettors  of  fedition.  Never 
hnce  the  creation,  was  fedition  or  treafon  devifed  by 
fuch  men,  nor  were  they  employed  as  inftruments  of 
fuch  dark  deflgns.  Nor  were  men  of  this  character 
ever  employed  for  any  purpofe,  whether  good  or  bad, 
which  tended  to  introduce  confuflon  into  fociety,  or 
fubvert  the  government  of  any  country.  Though, 
therefore,  we  were  to  allow,  that  the  diff tileries  were 
the  occafion  of  every  fpecies  of  diffipation  and  intem¬ 
perance,  they  can  never  be  juftly  accufed  as  the  caufe 
of  public  difcord.  In  proof  of  thefe  portions,  I  have  to 
remark,  that  the  tempers  and  characters  of  mankind 
are  found  infinitely  diverfified,  and  though  this  variety 
is  not  fo  much  diftinguifhed  amongft  them  who  have 
had  the  purfuits  of  their  lives  determined  by  the  arbi¬ 
trary  appointment  of  their  parents,  by  the  manner 
of  their  education,  and  the  nrecife  line  of  bufmeis  to 
which  they  have  been  directed,  thefe  having  always 
a  tendency  greatly  to  affect  their  tempers  and  form 
their  characters ;  yet,  if  by  any  means  they  have 
been  brought  to  overleap  thefe  obftruftions,  their  real 
:haracters  will  foon  difplay  themfelves,  direct  each 
movement  of  the  mind,  and  influence  the  univerfal 
-enor  of  their  conduct.  Now  1  with  the  reader  par- 
:icu!arly  to  obferve  the  leading  features  of  that  cha-* 
racter  which  is  found  prone  to  diflipation,  and  he  will 
:onflantly  find,  that  nothing  can  be  farther  removed 
han  it  from  a  difpofition  to  plots  and  feditions,  or 
lark  and  treafonable  crimes. 

Young  men  find  the  firft  incitements  to  diflipation 
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arife  from  the  unbridled  pleafures  which  are  offered 
them  in  the  convivial  hour,  and  thefe  perfons  are  mod 
in  danger  of  fedudion  whofe  paflions  are  keen  and 
ardent,  and  whofe  imaginations  are  ftrong  and  animat¬ 
ed.  Such  men  are  often  found  endued  with  hearts 
alive  to  the  mod  tender  feelings  of  humanity  ;  and 
the  unregulated  benevolence  with  which  they  are 
actuated,  difpofes  them  drongly  to  ads  of  mercy  and 
compadion.  Perfons  of  this  charader,  whild  they 
'  keep  poffeffion  of  themfelves,  are  capable  of  great  and 
good  exertions ;  but  they  are  by  no  means  capable  of 
guile.  The  trick  of  falfehood  or  deceit,  is  held  by 
them  in  contempt,  and  their  charader,  though  often 
impetuous  and  foolifh,  is  always  open  and  undifguifed. 
Often  have  I  feen  the  dreadful  ravages  which,  in  fuch 
a  mind,  have  been  made  by  intemperance,  when  every 
good  quality  has  been  facrificed  upon  the  unhappy 
fhrine  of  pleafure.  Wandering  in  the  deiufive  paths 
of  vice,  they  are  often  feen  forgetting  the  fird,  the 
nohled,  and  deared  obligations  of  their  nature,  till 
progredive  intemperance  entirely  incapacitates  them 
for  doing  either  good  or  evil.  But  dx  this  man  in  any 
point  you  pleafe  in  his  progrefs  in  intemperance,  and 
you  diall  never  find  that  his  diflipation  at  any  time 
ever  preejifpofes  him  for  ads  of  cunning,  or  dark  de- 
figns,  or  that  ever  it  tends  to  infpire  him  with  cruelty 
or  third  of  blood.  Even  avarice  itfelf  can  never  fo 
lay  hold  of  his  imagination,  as  to  make  him  wiih  to 
raife  a  fortune  upon  the  ruin  of  his  country.  In  a 
moment  of  intoxication,  he  may  be  indigated  or  im¬ 
pelled  to  adion,  but  no  hold  can  be  taken  of  him  in 
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contradiction  to  the  biafs  of  his  nature.  Had  he  un¬ 
warily  entered  into  the  path  of  fedition,  his  heart 
would  execrate  the  deed,  and  he  would  quickly  again 
be  found  in  the  ways  of  humanity  and  juftice. 

Bu,t  though  men  had  been  differently  formed,  and 
nature  had  framed  them  for  dark  defigns ;  were  they 
capable  of  daring  enterprife,  devoid  of  every  noble 
feeling ;  were  they  cruel,  felfifh,  and  fecret ;  fuppofe 
fuch  men  by  any  means  introduced  into  the  habits  of 
diffipation  and  drunkennefs ;  though  for  a  while  this 
cold  phlegmatic  temper  fhould  baffle  the  efforts  of 
vice,  and  it  might  be  fometime  before  it  could  affeCt 
the  vigour  of  their  exertions,  yet  its  natural  flrong  in¬ 
fluence  mufl  at  lafl  prevail,  and  the  powers  of  their 
minds,  enervated  by  continued  diffipation,  mufl  at  laft 
be  fubdued  before  it.  Whether  thefe  characters,  then, 
are  feen  in  high  life,  or  amongfl  the  humbler  ranks, 
in  no  fliape  will  they  be  found  predifpofed  for  bad 
defigns  or  deeds  of  treafon  ;  for,  jf  nature  herfelf  had 
modelled  them  for  traitors,  their  habits  would  have 
fet  afide  her  purpofe,  and  rendered  them  incapable  of 
compaffing  the  defign.  The  vice  of  habitual  intem¬ 
perance  fo  deeply  affeCts  the  mind,  and  fo  completely 
enfeebles  all  its  powers,  that  it  is  in  reality  incapable 
of  forming  any  plans  but  fuch  as  tend  to  gratify  the 
defire  for  pleafure.  And  moreover,  improvident  as 
they  are,  regardlefs  of  futurity,  and  difengaged  from 
every  rational  connection,  they  are  not  only  unable  to 
form  bad  defigns  tnemfelves,  but  they  are  unfit  to  be 
trufted  with  fuch  by  any  other  perfon  :  The  babbling 
moment  would  betray  the  fecret,  and  fuch  imprudent 
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confidence  would  fqon  involve  themfelves  and  their 
caufe  in  ruin. 

;  \ 

But  farther,  fuch  characters  as  thefe  will  be  ever 
found  equally  incapable  of  execution  as  of  defign. 
Their  bodily  frame  being  equally  enervated  as  their 
mental  powers,  in  the  moment  of  intoxication,  the 
mad  hour  of  delirious  intemperance,  they  may  be  in¬ 
cited  to  fome  rafh,  and  even  daring  enterprife ;  but 
foon  the  fever  of  the  blood  abates,  fufpended  reafon 
again  refumes  its  exertions,  and  fuch  men  find  them¬ 
felves  languid  and  relaxed,  unpleafant  to  themfelves, 
and  perfectly  unfit  even  for  being  the  inftrutnents  of 
any  meafures  which  require  exertion,  whether  they  be 
good  or  bad  :  A  wife  man  will  never  folicit  their  aid 
in  a  virtuous  enterprife ;  and  the  deep  reflecting  po¬ 
litical  traitor  will  never  confide  the  execution  of  his 
fchemes  to  their  uncertain  and  irregular  efforts.  In¬ 
deed,  their  only  exertions  will,  as  I  faid  before,  be  di¬ 
rected  to  their  pleafures,  which  are  the  objeCts  to  which 
their  habits  lead  them,  and  which  have  occupied  their 
affeCtions  and  engroffed  their  attention  and  their  time. 
Exertions  which  require  attention,  which  require  per- 
feverance,  which  require  found  heads  and  bad  hearts, 
would  be  to  fuch  men  fo  great  a  burden,  that  they 
would  ficken  at  the  very  thought. '  They  are  fo  con¬ 
tradictory  to  their  paffion  for  hilarity  and  joy,  that 
they  would  deteft  them.  They  would  be  fo  oppofed 
to  their  focial  habits,  that  it  would  be  impoffible  to 
form  them  to  their  purpofes.  Thefe  things  being  thus 
obvious,  let  me  fuppofe,  merely  for  fake  of  argument, 
that  the  diftilleries  were  the  unhappy  means  of  rivet- 
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ing  the  influence,  and  extending  wide  the  contagion 
of  diflipation,  by  affording  largely  the  means  of  in¬ 
dulgence  ;  yet  even  upon  that  untrue  fuppofition 
they  muft  be  entirely  acquitted  of  being  in  the  leafl 
the  occafion  of  diflurbing  the  public  tranquillity;  and 
not  only  fo,  but  I  fhould  be  rather  app'rehenfive  that, 
if  thus  they  corrupted  the  minds  of  men,  they  ought 
to  be  fuppreiTed,  becaufe,  by  their  enervating  influ¬ 
ence,  inflead  of  exciting  men  to  fedition,  they  prepare 
a  people  for  fubmiflion  and  flavery  ;  a  people  fitly 
difpofed  to  lay  proflrate  their  necks  at  the  feet  of  any 
tyrant,  fince  fuch  men  have  not  energy  to  refill  his 
feeblefl  efforts  to  enflave  them. 

This  being  the  cafe,  a  debauched,  diffipated  race 
could  never  excite  the  fmalleft  apprehenfion  in  a  Bri- 
tifh  government.  Such  Englifhmen  or  Scotchmen  as 
thefe,  would  not  only  be  incapable  of  giving  difturb-** 
ance  to  the  plans  of  government,  but  they  would  be 
even  unworthy  to  ferve  our  gracious  fovereign,  the 
proud  boafl  of  whofe  heart  is,  that  he  reigns  over  a 
people  infpired  with  the  love  of  liberty  and  virtue  ; 
who,  whilfl  liberty  and  virtue  reign,  will  fleadily  fup- 
port  the  caufe  which  is  their  own. 

The  doctrine  which  has  been  eftablifhed,  as  I  think, 
upon  the  juflefl  principles,  is  not  more  true  in  theory 
than  it  is  verified  by  fads;  for,  from  the  creation, 

1  there  cannot  be  produced  one  fingle  inflance  wherein 
men,  intoxicated  with  drink,  or  fubjed  to  the  habits 
of  intemperance,  were  ever  feen  deviling  or  carying 
on,  or  capable  of  having  a  fliare  in,  any  enterprife 
which  was  intended  to  affed  public  tranquillity,  or  to 
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fubvert  focial  order.  I  have  traced  in  hiftory,  the 
rife  and  fall  of  the  Roman  date,  and  feen  the  republic, 
and  the  empire  convulfed  to  the  very  centre.  I  have 
fometimes  found,  in  confequence  of  commotions,  the 
facred  head  of  liberty  lift  up  itfelf  and  fend  forth  the 
complacent  fmiles  of  general  peace,  dilfufe  wide  the 
light  of  knowledge,  give  llrength  to  the  arm  of  virtue, 
and  fpread  joy  and  profperity  all  ardund.  I  have  alfo 
obferved  convulftons  at  other  times,  attended  with 
rapine,  blood,  and  horror,  and  tyrants  exalted,  tri¬ 
umphing  in  llavery,  and  in  the  miferies  of  men*.  But 
in  no  one  inftance  does  the  inftrudive  page  of  hiftory 
attribute  to  intoxicated  men  the  bleffings  or  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  the  fcene.  The  page  of  hiftory  has  alfo  led 
me  through  the  Grecian  ftates,  who,  for' ages,  were  the 

wonder  and  example  of  the  world ;  a  people  who  fpe- 

«.  * 

dilated  upon  government  and  every  other  fubjed ;  and 
even  the7?i  I  found  often  fubjeded  to  revolutions,  and 
diftraded  by  commotions.  But  I  never  heard  that 
thefe  were  occafioned  by  the  bachanalian  revels  of  the 
drunkard,  or  men  addided  to  habits  of  intemperance. 

The  hiftorian  has  alfo  led  me  to  Turkey,  the  feat  of 
ignorance  and  barbarifm ;  and  I  have  there  had  accefs 
to  contemplate  fcenes  of  unmixed  horror,  when  the  ir- 
refiftible  fury  of  ungovernable  multitudes  have  fwept 
the  moft  powerful  monarchies  to  deftrudion  ;  and  fo- 
vereigns,  whofe  fubjeds  have  trembled  at  their  name, 

*  Cataline’s  confpiracv  may,  by  fome,  be  thought  an  exception,  but  not  juftly. 
We  know  not  the  kind  of  intemperance  in  which  the  confpirators  indulged  :  it 
was  not  probably  drunkennefs ;  for  they  were  fecret ;  their  debts  drove  them  t® 
.defperation,  turmoil,  and  treafom 
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and  killed  the  ground  before  them,  were  driven  from 
their  ihrones,  and  trampled  in  the  duft.  Yet  even 
in  thofe  regions  where  popular  frenzy  is  mail  intem¬ 
perate,  and  its  effects  molt  dreadful  and  defolating, 
where  it  has  mod  frequently  kindled,  though  it  has  ne¬ 
ver  done  good,  or  meliorated  the  flate  of  foeiety,  a  man 
intoxicated  with  drink,  is  nowhere  to  be  found ;  for 
there  wine  is  forbidden,  and  fpirituoas  liquors  are 
fcarcelv  known. 

When  I  return  to  this  ifland,  and  trace  its  hifiory 
from  the  earlieft  period,  here  likewdfe  the  fame  obfer- 
vation  will  be  confirmed.  In  Britain,  oft  the  mifer- 
able  theatre  of  civil  difcord,  and  fcenes  defiled  with 
blood ;  where  political  conteft  has  been  the  bane  of 
national  profperity  ;  where  nobles  have  perifhed,  and 
kings  have  been  flam ;  there  the  people  are  impatient 
and  irregular  ;  inquifitive,  yet  rafh ;  ardent  for  liberty, 
and  jealous  of  their  rights,  yet  fubjedt  to  the  caprice 
of  the  moment ;  there  they  have  been  frequently  ac¬ 
tuated  by  fentiments  which  give  dignity  to  men,  and 
infpired  to  deeds  which  only  could  be  compaffed  by 
heroes ;  and  at  other  times  pulhed  on  by  blind  impetu- 
ofity,  have  fpread  fruitlefs  defolation  through  the  world, 
and  even  fometimes  tom  their  own  imvard  frame  with 
fierce  convulfions.  Here,  when  I  review  thefe  various 
and  awful  fcenes,  I  admire  that  afpiring  majefty  of 
public  virtue  which  animates  the  fouls  of  Britons  ;  at 
the  fame  time  that  I  tremble  to  contemplate  that 
rafhnefs  which  has  frequently  brought  this  country  to 
the  very  brink  of  ruin ;  and  I  adore  the  Providence 
which  then  rode  in  the  whirlwind  and  ruled  the  ftorm, 
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and  which  has  hitherto  made  every  event  conduce  to 
the  perfed  eftablifhment  of  our  deareft  liberties,  and 
promote  the  high  profperity  that  we  now  enjoy. 
Whilft  my  mind  is  filled  with  thofe  great  proceedings, 

I  would  contaminate  the  page,  did  1  try  to  trace  them 
to  fo  mean  an  original  as  intoxication  or  intemperance  ; 
or,  were  I  to  give  fuch  importance  to  the  fons  of  mirth, 
as  to  fuppofe  them  even'remotely  conneded  with  thofe 
grand  events.  They  are  incapable  of  fuch  infpiration  ; 
are  unfit  for  fuch  achievements ;  their  glory  is  confin¬ 
ed  within  narrower  bounds,  to  maltreat  a  watchman, 
to  break  a  lamp,  to  difturb  the  tranquillity  of  their 
peaceable  drowfy  neighbours  with  their  Bacchanalian 
fongs  or  nodurnal  riots ;  to  afford  a  fpedacle  of  the 
degradation  of  human  nature,  and  make  themfeives 
the  fport  of  mere  children  in  the  ftreets :  Thefe  are 
their  honours,  and  here  their  ambition  ends.  I  cannot 

i 

poffibly  conceive  how  beings  addided  to  intempe¬ 
rance,  fhould  have  gained  fuch  confequence  as  to  be 
thought  capable  of  diflurbing  the  public  tranquillity, 
or  of  endangering  the  fafety  of  the  date.  It  never 
did,  it  never  could  happen.  How  then,  upon  the  ' 
word  fuppofition  that  can  be  formed  concerning  the 
diflilleries,  fuppofmg  they  were  the  fource  of  all  in¬ 
temperance  ;  how,  I  fay,  can  they  be  difhonoured  with 
fo  black  an  imputation  as  that  of  occalioning  political 
broils,  or  of  fapping  the  foundation  of  civil  govern¬ 
ment  ?  It  is  impoffible. 

I  am  very  averfe  from  engaging  any  farther  the 
reader’s  attention  to  thofe  focieties,  or  affociations, 
who  forne  time  ago  made  fo  confpicuous  an  appear- 
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ance,  and  fo  much  divided  the  opinions  of  mankind : 
But  there  is  one  thing  which  muft  be  mentioned, 
as  it  appertains  fo  directly  to  the  point  in  quell  ion.’ 
Though  I  never  was  prefent  at  any  of  their  meetings, 
I  am  authorifed  by  truth  politively  to  fay,  that  they 
were  not  collodions  of  men,  either  noted  for  drink¬ 
ing,  or  intoxicated  with  liquor,  A  habitual  drunkard 
was  hardly,  if  ever,  to  be  found  included  in  their  lifts : 
They  were  attended  with  unufual  folemnity,  order,  and 
quietnefs;  and  with  them  it  was  an  eftablilhed  regula¬ 
tion,  that,  during  their  affembly,  none  of  them  ihould 
either  eat  or  drink.  Their  enthuliafm  was  ftrong  and 
unenlightened  ;  but  it  was  not  the  enthufiafm  of  the 
drunkard,  nor  were  their  fpeeches  the  ebullitions  of 
mad  intemperance.  It  is,  therefore,  impoffible  not  to 
feel  fome  contempt  or  indignation  again!!  thofe  weak 
or  defigning  men,  who  have  fo  far  done  outrage  to 
truth,  or  wilh  to  cover  their  nefarious  views,  as  to  lay 
the  blame  of  the  difcontents  and  feditions  which  have 
fpread  fo  widely,  to  the  caufe  of  intemperance,  and 
thereby  to  the  diftilleries.  They  themfelves  know  that 

thefe  objects  ever  were,  and  muft  for  ever  continue/ 
iifconne&ed. 

V  '  '  \ 

With  men  of  very  different  defcriptions  did  thefe 
meetings  originate,  and  by  men  very  different  from 
:hefe  have  their  principles  been  received,  and  their 
combinations  fupported. '  Deep  thinking  men,  know- 
ng  in  the  characters  of  mankind,  dark  and  impene¬ 
trable  ;  thefe,  and  fuch  as  thefe  alone,  have  ever  been 

e  fubverters  of  public  peace,  and  the  tools  they 
vor .  with,  are  the  fixed  follies  and  inveterate  pafiions 
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of  their  fellow  men.  With  equal  addrefs  and  fuccefs 
can  they  make  ufe  of  the  high-fouled  enthufiaft,  or 
the  man  benighted  in  the  dark  gloom  of  fuperftition ; 
fledge  the  wings  of  daring  ambition,  or  engage  the 
heart  which  is  hardened  with  avarice,  mix  the  cup  of 
poifon  to  increafe  the  miferies  of  difcontent,  or  lure 
to  foul  deeds  of  prowefs  inconfiderate  youth.  They 
can  combine  thefe  chara&ers  together,  and  make  their 
united  efforts  affift  them  in  compofmg  their  bafe  de- 
figns ;  but  by  no  poffible  art  can  they  make  the  man 
addicted  to  habitual  intemperance,  affimilate  with  their 
difpofitions,  or  advance  their  views.  Never,  therefore, 
can  the  diftilleries  be  juftly  accufed  of  difturbipg  the 

tranquillity  of  the  country.  j 

“  But  if  this  is  the  cafe,  fay  the  oppofers  of  the  di- 
ftilleries,  how  has  it  happened,  that  thefe  affociations 
abounded,  and  difcord  prevailed,  whilft  the  diftilleries 
furn ilhed  an  ample  fupply  to  the  intemperate ;  and 
the  moment  they  were  fufpended,  and  the  means  of 
intemperance  were  acquired  with  more  difficulty,  thatl 
immediately  thefe  meetings  were  diffolved,  and  tran¬ 
quillity  reftored  to  the  country  ?  Does  not  this  fad 
overturn  the  theories  of  {peculation,  and  force  con¬ 
viction,  even  in  oppofttion  to  the  experience  of  every 
former  age,  "and  alfo  in  defiance  of  the  evidence  a  tid¬ 
ing  from  the  characters  and  conduct  of  the  affociators 
themfelves?” 

The  man  who  can  propound  fuch  an  objection,  is 
hardly  worthy  of  an  anfwer ;  but  I  will  indulge  his 
weaknefs,  and  remind  him,  that,  amongft  that  variety  of 
plans,  devifed  by  the  wifdom  of  the  Britifh  Parliament, 
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for  the  fecurity  of  his  Majefly’s  perfon  and  govern¬ 
ment,  the  flopping  of  the  diftilleries  was  never  thought 
of,  and  intelligent  obfervers  cannot  have  already  for¬ 
gotten  the  fufpenflon  of  the  habeas  corpus  acl,  nor  the 
paffing  of  the  bills  wnich  rendered  thofe  aflociations 
treafonable,  nor  thole  trials  for  treafon  and  fedition, 
in  which  our  fupreme  criminal  court,  condemning  the 
i  guilty,  gave  fuch  awful  warnings  to  the  defigning  or 
I  the  inconfiderate.  In  thefe  meafures,  furely,  we  be- 
!  hold  a  power  fufficient  for  the  purpofe ;  arid  our  go¬ 
vernment  will  not  reft  their  praife  for  the  internal 
tranquillity  we  now  enjoy,  on  fo  trivial  a  circumftance 
as  the  fufpenflon  of  the  diftilleries;  and  I  am  per- 
fuaded  our  gentlemen  peace  officers,  w’iio  were  at  that 
time  enrolled  in  fuch  numbers,'  will  not  relign  the  ho¬ 
nour  they  have  fo  juftly  acquired  by  the  faithful  per- 
iormance  of  their  duty,  in  preferring  the  public  peace, 
to  a  caufe  fo  flimfy  and  ridiculous.  Much  lefs  can  I 
Delieve,  that  the  numerous  corps  of  royal  volunteers, 
firm  in  their  loyalty,  exact  in  their  difeipline,  and 
formidable  for  their  intrepidity,  will  yield  their  meed. 

|  and  allow,  that  to  fufpend  the  diftilleries,  was  the  only 
meaiure  requifite  to  reftore  and  enfure  the  public  quiet, 
and  which  would  render  their  patriotic  inftitution  ufe- 
lefs.  With  fuch  tremenduous  laws  then,  with  fuch 
bands  of  conftables,  with  fo  many  bodies  of  fteady 
jvolunteers  in  every  quarter;  need  any  man  be  told 
what  it  is  which  gives  vigour  to  our  internal  police, 
land  preferves  the  tranquillity  of  the  ftate  ?  With 
thefe  fads  before  us,  it  furely  never  can  be  alleged, 
that  the  diftilleries  were  the  occafion  of  fedition,  or 
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that  the  fufpenfion  of  them  was  the  caufe  of  the  re- 
ftoration  of  peace  and  good  order. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  hitherto,  though  the  whole 
of  this  part  of  my  argument,  I  have  proceeded  upon 
the  fuppofition,  that  a  general  relaxation  of  principle, 
and  general  intemperance  abounded  in  the  country, 
and  that  the  diftilleries  were  the  only  or  prime  fouree 
of  that  abufe.  Yet,  after  all,  it  is  not  true,  that  a  ge¬ 
neral  intemperance  prevails,  or  that  the  diftilleries  are 
alone  the  caufe  of  thefe  irregularities  which  are  occa- 
fionally  difcovered ;  for  the  ftrong  ale  and  porter  of 
the  brewers,  are  not  ufed  by  the  community  limply  as 
cordials.  But  now  this  fuppofition  muft  be  rejected  ; 
for  even  a  femblance  of  falfehood  muft  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  direct  my  pen.  And  here  I  think  myfelf 
well  authorifed  to  aver,  that  the  lower  clafies  of  the 
people  are  not  generally  depraved,  nor  generally  im* 
merfed  in  habits  of  drunkennefs.  Diffipation  is  not 
a  ftriking  characteriftic  of  the  under  ranks  in  fociety ; 
and  even  where  that  bewitching  vice  and  confequent 
immoralities  are  found,  they  are  fo  little  occaftoned 
by  the  licenfed  diftilleries,  in  my  opinion,  that,  if  thefe 
be  fupprefied,  or  too  feverely  dilcouraged,  the  meafure, 
however  plaulible  fome  may  think  it,  would  open  up¬ 
on  us  the  flood-gates  of  wickednefs,  and  introduce 
fuch  diforders  as  would  be  truly  alarming,  and  fatal 
to  the  deareft  moral  interefts  of  thefe  realms.  In  con¬ 
firmation  of  thefe  ideas,  I  am  now  led  to  take  a  view 
of  the  connection  of  the  diftilleries,  with  the  manners 
and  morals  of  the  country,  efpecially  with  thofe  of 
the  inferior  orders  of  men. 
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MORALS. 

When  I  begin  to  deliberate  concerning  the  moral 
ftate  of  any  country,  I  do  not  think  myfelf  autho- 
rifed  to  fit  down  in  retired  contemplation  with  the 
philofophic  moralifl,  to  form  a  picture  of  what  men 
may  have  been*  or  to  pronounce  upon  what  degree  of 
perfection  human  nature  might  attain,  if  led  by  the 
hand  of  pure  and  uncontaminated  reafon.  Neither 
am  I  to  take  the  chair  of  the  divine,  honeftly  to  hold 
forth  the  morals  which  are  defined  by  law,  where  ob¬ 
ligation  is  enforced  by  the  perfuafion  of  a  world  to 

come  ;  for  law  gives  no  allowance  for  frailty,  nor  can 

•  .. . 

it  admit  apology  for  vice.  I  muft  take  the  world  as 
I  find  it,  and  estimate  circumitances  as  they  appear 
before  me ;  and,  as  I  formerly  remarked,  I  fliall  ever 
find,  taking  matters  in  this  point  of  view,  circum- 
|  fiances  affecting  events,  and  thefe  together  forming 
the  characters,  and  influencing  the  conduCt  of  the 
i  human  race.  I  am  not,  therefore,  at  all  aftonifhed  to 
find,  upon  one  part  of  the  globe,  men  fhuddering  with 
horror  at  the  thought  of  earing  the  fleih  of  any  ani¬ 
mal  whatever,  whilfl,  in  another  place,  I  find  them  de- 
|  lighting  to  devour  them  even  whilft  they  are  alive.  I 
|  wonder  not  to  find  whole,  countries  guarded  againft 
drinking  wine,  with  religious  deteftation  ;  whilft,  in 
others,  men  confider  a  cheering  giafs  amongft  the  firft 
comforts  of  life.  I  need  not  be  informed,  that  a 
people  bound  under  the  iron  hand  of  poverty,  are 
generally  parfimonious  and  temperate,  whilft  abound- 
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ing  wealth  relaxes  their  attention  to  ftridt  economy, 
and  leads  them  more  readily  to  indulge  in  pleafure. 

In  fmall  focieties,  men,  in  general,  are  more  virtu- 
oufly  temperate,  than  in  large  communities ,  and,  in 
every  inftance,  mankind  are  powerfully  influenced  by 
the  circumftances  in  which  they  are  placed.  Were 
it,  indeed,  in  my  power,  this  fhould  not  be  the  cafe. 
I  would  wifh  to  reform  the  follies  of  mankind,  and 
infpire  them  with  wifdom  ■  I  would  eradicate  their 
vices,  and  give  them  a  true  tafte  for  virtue  :  I  would 
banifh  their  evil  habits,  and  train  them  in  the  ways  of 
truth.  No  circumftances,  no  time,  no  place,  fhould 
then  form  diftincftions  in  the  characters  of  human 
virtue  j  for,  I  am  well  allured,  that  virtue  is  always 
one  and  unchangeable.  But,  to  effedt  this  perfect 
reformation,  reafon  and  religion  have  been  employ¬ 
ed  in  vain and  I  am  afraid,  till  the  concluding 
fcene,  every  effort  to  attain  it  will  be  fruitlefs;  for 
man  is  imperfedt,  and  fubjedt  to  continual  change. 
When  he  thinks  himfelf  wifeft,  he  is  the  fport  of  cir¬ 
cumftances  j  and,  with  the  great  body  of  mankind,  fi- 
tuation  and  circumftances,  independent  of  themfeives, 
for  the  moft  part,  form  their  opinions,  their  habits, 
their  charadters,  and  the  general  tenor  of  their  con- 
dudt. 

Now,  in  Great  Britain,  men  are  far  advanced  in 
knowledge,  in  riches,  and  refinement  ;  they  enjoy  all 
the  folid  advantages  of  cultivated  fociety,  of  fettled 
induftry,  and  extenfive  commerce.  I  find  them. at 
this  very  time  fignally  difplaying  the  virtues  which 
are  the  offspring  of  fuch  profperous  circumftances : 
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Their  fouls  are  infpired  with  a  generous  philanthropy; 
and  the  hand  of  benevolence  and  mercy  is  freely  and 
generoully  flretched  out,  to  affift  the  needy  :  They 
!are  ardent  in  the  purfuits  of  fame;  and,  with  gene¬ 
rous  indignation,  they  fpurn  at  the  idea  of  difhonour. 
Mankind  with  us,  though  but  lately,  are  emancipated 
from  the  trammels  of  fuperftition ;  and  have  efcaped 
[from  the  pleating,  though  deceitful  labyrinths  of  en- 
thufiafm.  Antiquity  now  does  not  damp  a  value  up¬ 
on  opinion  ;  and,  to  be  free  from  prejudice,  is  the 
boaft  of  every  even  half-taught  witling. 

When  fuch,  then,  are  the  acquirements  of  fociety 
amongfi;  u&,  is  it  not  natural  for  us  to  exped  to  fee 
|:bem  purfuing  thofe  enjoyments  which  are  now  put 
within  their  eafy  reach,  by  fuch  a  change  of  circum- 
lances?  We  do  not,  therefore,  wonder  to  fee  them 
Ireffed  in  the  filks  of  Terfia,  or  the  elegant  mufiins  of 
ndia ;  we  even  expect  to  fee  the  diamonds  ofGol- 
bonda,  and  the  furs  from  the  forefts  of  America,  unit- 
ng,  to  difplay  our  attainments  in  elegance  and  tafte, 
!)ur  advancement  in  civilization  gives  fplendor  and 
iegance  to  our  buildings,  our  gardens,  and  our  tables, 
imidft  all  this  virtuous  attainment  and  pleafurable 
cquirement,  is  there  any  man  will  fay  he  could  rea- 
pnably  exped  to  find  among!!  us  the  fimplicity  which 
ttends  upon  ignorance,  the  parfimony  which  proceeds 
rom  want,  the  patience  which  is  taught  by  neceflity, 
:<r  that  univerfal  regularity  of  condud  which  muft 
ver  accompany  limited  circumfiances  and  circum- 
f  :ribed  defires  ?  Will  not  rather  experience  tell  us, v 
[hat  the  God  of  Nature  balances  the  advantages  and 
I  E  ij 
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difad  vantages  of  every  fituation  and  period  in  which 
humanity  has  been  placed ;  and,  therefore,  to  weigh 
againft  our  fplendid  acquirements,  and  our  increafed 
opportunities  of  enjoyment,  our  fenfibilities  to  mifery, 
and  our  opportunities  and  pronenefs  to  peculiar  vices, 
have  been  enlarged  or  increafed?  Whoever  attends 
to  what  paiTes  amongft  men,  mud  have  feen  that  va¬ 
riety  of  fentiments  which  diftinguifh  the  fuperior  from 
the  inferior  orders  of  mankind  ?  Who  has  not  noticed 
'  the  different  manner  in  which  objedls  affedt  them  with 
pleafure  or  with  pain  ?  And  who  has  not  concluded, 
that  the  different  ranks  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  their 
different  virtues,  and  their  different  vices  ?  Though 
human  nature  is  the  fame  in  all,  and  the  great  traces 
of  the  family  character  is  preferved,  which  marks  them 
brothers;  yet,  from  the  difference  in  their  circum- 
ftances,  we  expect  to  find  their  vices  and  their  virtues 
•  precifely  diftinguifhed.  If,  then,  this  train  of  obferva- 
tion  be  true,  has  not  the  fagacious  reader  already  an¬ 
ticipated  the  inference  which  mult  neceffarily  follow, 
That,  whatever  diflipation  is  found  amongft  us,  it  is 
not  to  be  attributed  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the  diftil- 
leries ;  but  has  neceffarily  been  produced  by  a  long 
train  of  circumflances  and  events,  which  have  collect¬ 
ed  multitudes  of  men  together  in  fociety,  increafed 
their  defire  of  focial  intercourfe  and  enjoyment,  and 
adminiltered  opportunity  to  varied  indulgence?  So 
far,  therefore,  from  imputing  the  intemperance  found 
amongft  us  to  the  diftilleries,  may  w7e  not  rather  fay, 
that  the  train  of  circumflances  which  has  fuperinduced 
fo  total  a  change  upon  the  face  of  fociety, — which  has 
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led  men  to  indulge  their  appetites  fo  much  without 
reftraint, — that  this  very  train  of  circumftances,  which 
prefents  to  our  view  fociety  in  its  prefent  date,  fo 
knowing,  fo  refined,  and  elegant,  is  the  very  thing 
which  has  given  being  to  the  diflilleries  themfelves ; 
for  they  commenced  with  the  dawnings  of  knowledge 
and  refinement,  have  increafed  with  their  progrefs, 
and  will  be  perfeded  in  their  perfection?  But,  though 
I  had  the  belt  reafon  to  fay,  that  we  might  expeCt,  in 
the  progrefs  of  fociety,  and  in  thefe  pleafures  and  dif- 
pofitions  which  attend  upon  that  progrefs,  that  the 
defire  of  cordial  exhilarating  liquors  might  find  too 
great  a  place  in  the  focial  circles ;  yet,  even  in  that 
indulgence,  the  vice  is  lefs  intolerable, — the  prefent  re¬ 
finement  of  manners  will  mix  with  inebriety  itfelf, — 
and  men,  deprived  of  their  reafonable  powers,  will  re¬ 
tain  fo  much  of  the  general  impreflion  of  focial  obli¬ 
gation,  as  to  prevent  the  rough  unmannerly  expref- 
fions  of  their  folly,  and  more  efpecially  preferve  them 
from  thofe  atrocious  crimes  to  which,  by  intemperate 
rudenefs,  they  might  be  impelled.  I  am  fure  there  is 
not  an  old  man  who  has  obferved  accurately  former 
times,  but  muft  give  his  teftimony  to  this  obfervation, 
which  fo  diftinctly  characterizes  the  manners  of  the 
age.  He  finds  but  little  of  that  coarfe  difgufiing  lan¬ 
guage  tvhich  was  then  the  boaft  of  the  intemperate ; 
ftill  lefs  of  that  boifterous  and  ferocious  indulgence  of 
paffion  which  formerly  made  the  focial  hour  an  hour 
of  danger ;  which  brought  on  unextinguifhable  feuds, 
and  ended  often  in  bloodfhed  and  death.  Such  hor¬ 
rors  feldom  now  mark  the  riots  of  the  moft  diiorderly  : 
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and  whether  it  be,  becaufe  of  this  diftindlion,  or  be- 

» 

caufe  it  is  really  in  itfelf  true,  I  am  led  to  believe, 
that  the  vice  of  drunkennefs  is  lefs  frequent,  and, 
when  it  does  occur,  lefs  vicious,  than  it  was  in  former 
times.  How,  then,  can  the  diftilleries  Hand  charged 
with  corrupting  the  morals,  and  increafing  the  vices, 
of  fociety?  But  I  mult  be  allowed  to  go  farther;  and 
accufe  thofe  men  of  peevilhnefs  of  temper,  who  fo 
freely  condemn  the  prefent  age  for  the  vice  of  intem¬ 
perance,  and  efpecially  attach  the  accufation  to  the 
lower  clalfes  of  mankind.  I  will  neither  make  compa¬ 
nions  with  former  times,  nor  need  I  make  compari- 
fons  with  other  countries.  Scotland  is  the  place  point¬ 
ed  at,  as  moil  addidted  to  this :  The  lower  clalfes 
amongfl  us  are  fuppofed  to  be  moll  intemperate ;  and 
dillilled  fpirits  are  conlidered  as  the  temptation  which 
betrays  them  into  the  commillion  of  it. 

This  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  perfedl  mifreprefentation. 
Let  it  be  conlidered,  that  drunkennefs  is  an  open,  noi- 
fy,  and  obtrulive  vice,  which  is  neither  capable  of  con¬ 
cealment,  nor  difpofes  a  man  to  conceal  his  folly :  Let 
it  be  remembered,  that  the  appearance  of  one,  two, 
or  three  perfons,  intoxicated,  and  reeling  through  the 
different  llreets  of  our  wide  metropolis,  that  thefe 
poor  wretches  attradl  the  general  attention,  are  quick¬ 
ly  followed  by  multitudes,  who  expofe  their  folly 
more  obvioully  to  view,  and  occalion  their  becom¬ 
ing  the  objedts  of  common  obloquy.  But,  after  all,, 
what  are  the  inconliderable  few  who  thus  are  guilty, 
compared  with  the  innumerable  multitudes  who  are 
untainted  with  this  folly,  and  are  far  removed  from 
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habitual  intemperance?  or,  why  fhould  the  vices  of 
the  few  attach  and  ftain  the  general  chara&er  of  the 
mod  numerous  clafs  of  our  fellow- fubjeds  ?  I  am 
proud  to  fay  it,  and  it  is  without  a  poffibility  of  being 
contradicted,  that  ninety-nine  parts  of  the  lower  or¬ 
ders  of  the  community  are  untainted  with  this  vice ; 
and  there  is  not  a  peafantry  in  Europe  more  fober, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  more  virtuous,  than  the  peafant¬ 
ry  of  Scotland.  The  manufacturers  and  the  mecha¬ 
nics  are  alike  entitled  to  this  praife :  The  middling 
ranks  of  life  are  not  lefs  diftinguifhed  for  fobriety  and 
induftry.  I  allow,  it  is  true,  that  there  are  many  dif- 
folute,  profligate,  abandoned  wretches,  feen  daily  in 
our  ftreets,  infefting  every  corner ;  and  I  allow,  that 
amongft  them  are  found  manufacturers  and  mecha¬ 
nics  of  every  branch  of  bufinefs,  who  are  idle  and  dif- 
fipated ;  who  often  fill  up  the  time  not  employed  in 
the  commiffion  of  more  flagrant  crimes,  in  drunken- 
nefs  and  riot.  But  thefe  are  not  fufficient  to  mark  the 
character  of  the  plebeian  ranks;  who,  upon  the  whole, 
are  fober,  orderly,  and  induftrious.  To  this,  indeed, 
they  are  impelled  by  neceflity ;  but  neceffity  has 
formed  their  habits,  and  thefe  have  fixed  their  cha¬ 
racters. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  in  great  cities  ma¬ 
ny  perfons  are  to  be  found  profligate  and  debauched ; 
for  thither  every  one  flies,  who  is,  as  it  were,  driven  by 
his  vices  from  the  pure  fociety  of  country  refidence  ; 
who,  by  his  imprudence,  has  wafted  his  fubftance  ;  of 
whom  his  friends  and  country  are  afhamed :  Thefe  fly 
to  the  great  cities,  to  hide  themfelves  from  obfervation, 
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in  the  midft  of  multitudes  of  men ;  thefe  fly  to  live  up¬ 
on  the  innumerable  follies  which  are  there  committed; 
there  they  go,  to  find  fhelter  to  their  crimes,  which 
could  not  be  concealed  in  lefs  numerous  focieties ; 
there  they  find  employment  without  a  charadter,  and 
almoft  certain  bread,  without  a  mafter  to  controul  their 
appetite  for  diflipation. 

Is  it  poflible  that  any  candid  man  can  lay  this  con- 
courfe  of  corruption  to  the  charge  of  the  diftilleries? 
Will  any  honeft  man  fay  the  diftilleries  trained  thefe 
men  in  the  road  to  deftrudtion?  It  is  true,  in  intoxicat¬ 
ing  liquors  they  found  an  indulgence  of  their  propen- 
fities ;  fo  does  every  thing  become  more  corrupt  in  the 
hands  of  the  corrupted;  but  the  diftilleries  are  innocent 
of  their  ruin.  I  am  told,  that,  fince  the  diftilleries  have 
been  fufpended,  fince  fpirits  have  become  dearer,  and  , 
more  difficult  to  be  obtained,  that  there  are  fewer 
men  amongft  us  addicted  to  intemperance,  fewer  atro¬ 
cious  crimes  are  now  committed,  and  fewer  mechanics 
or,  manufacturers  are  found  idling  away  their  time,  de¬ 
ferring  their  work,  and  leaving  their  families  diftrefled 
in  want  of  neceffary  fubfiftence.  All  this,  I  confels,  is 
true  ;  but  I  will  not  allow  that  it  is  the  fufpenfion  of 
the  diftilleries  which  has  occaffoned  this  happy  pro- 
fpect  of  reform ;  nor  do  I  believe  the  continuance  of 
this  fufpenfion  would  either  promote  or  fecure  this 
defirable  objedt.  We  all  well  know,  that  thefe  king¬ 
doms  have,  for  fome  time  pait,  been  engaged  in  a  very 
extenfive  war ;  and  there  are  none  of  us  who  have 
need  to  be  informed,  that  immenfe '  numbers  of  our 
men  have  been  called  forth  to  fight  the  battles  of  their 
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country.  We  all  know  that  the  levies  for  the  army 
are  mod  readily  fupplied  from  amongd  the  idle,  the 
diffolute,  and  immoral.  Immorality,  indeed,  is  far  from 
being  requisite  in  the  chara&er  of  a  foldier ;  but  it  is 
certain,  that  from  that  defcription  of  men  the  ranks 
are  mod  eafily  filled  up.  Thefe  idle  and  diffipated 
perfons  being  thus  removed,  we  afluredly  find  our 
ilreets  more  regular  and  fafe,  riots  leis  frequently  hap¬ 
pen,  and  crimes  are  lefs  frequently  committed ;  but 
will  any  man  of  common  fenfe  fay  that  this  is  a  con- 
fequence  of  the  fufpenfion  of  the  didilleries  ?  I  might 
as  well  be  told  that  the  didilleries  were  the  occafion 
of  the  war.  Farther,  The  ftagnation  of  credit,  which 
happened  fome  time  ago,  occafioned  a  great  ftagna¬ 
tion  in  our  manufactures,  and  multitudes  of  our  weav¬ 
ers  and  mechanics  were  neceflarily  difmifted  from  their 
employments,  who  moftly  inlifted  in  pur  fleets  and  ar¬ 
mies  ;  but  the  fober,  the  indudrious,  and  adive,  were 
kept  dill  in  employment  by  their  attentive  maders. 
If,  in  confequence  of  this,  thefe  gentlemen  now  find 
the  average  work  performed  by  their  workmen  is,  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers  and  the  time  employed, 
greater  than  before  the  idle  and  worthlefs  were  dif- 
mided,  is  this  to  be  attributed  to  the  fufpenfion  of  thq 
didilleries  ?  The  idea  is  ridiculous. 

But  let  it  farther  be  confidered,  that  the  common 
people  are  generally  thoughtlefs  and  improvident :  If, 
then,  fuch  people,  with  nothing  in  dore,  find  the  price 
of  the  necefiaries  of  life  nearly  doubled,  and  a  general 
fcarcity  prevail  through  the  country,  and  that  it  re¬ 
quires  from  them  a  double  exertion  of  their  induftry 
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to  fupply  their  families  with  bread ;  if  we  fee  them,  in 
confequence,  more  fober,  and  more  attentive  to  their 
daily  work,  will  this  kind  of  reformation  be  alfo  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  fufpenlion  of  the  diftilleries  ?  Any  man 
would  be  afnamed  to  hold  fuch  abfurd  pofitions.  It 
was  not,  furely,  to  that  fufpenlion,  and  the  dearnefs  of 
fpirits  confequent  upon  it,  but  to  the  war,  and  the 
fcarcity  of  bread,  that  we  mull  attribute  the  apparent 
reformation  which  took  place ;  a  reformation  which, 
unlefs  famine  and  war  Ihould  continue  to  defolate  the 
country,  will  prove  but  delulive,  though  the  diftilleries 
were  abolifhed  for  ever. 

But  I  proceed  to  demonftrate  a  Hill  bolder  propoli- 
tion  upon  this  head  ;  a  propolition  in  which  every  man 
of  good  principles  and  humanity  muft  feel  warmly  in- 
terefted  ;  and  it  is  this  :  That  if  the  diftilleries  are  ei¬ 
ther  much  difcouraged  or  fupprefted,  this  meafure  will 
occalion  ftill  more  numerous  and  greater  immoralities 
than  what  are  now  lamented  ;  immoralities  bearing  the 
darkeft  complexion  of  guilt,  dreadful  in  their  nature 
and  extent,  and  almoft  irremediable  in  their  conclu- 
fion. 

A  wife  man,  when  he  has  a  choice  of  good  before 
him,  choofes  the  belt ;  and,  when  he  is  threatened  with 
two  evils,  one  of  which  he  cannot  poflibly  avoid,  he 
cheerfully  will  fubmit  himfelf  to  the  leaft,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  greateft.  Upon  this  principle,  though  I  were 
to  allow,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  diftillers  could  not 
carry  on  their  bufinefs  without,  in  fome  meafure,  in¬ 
fecting  a  certain  proportion  of  mankind  with  diflipat- 
ed  and  immoral  propenfities,  and  victims  were  daily 
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feen  falling  under  their  pernicious  influence,  yet,  if 
on  the  other  hand,  we  were  allured  that  the  fuppref- 
flon  of  them  would  occaiion  a  more  grofs  depravity  of 
manners,  would  fpread  wider  the  immoral  influence, 
and  bring  to  deftrudion  greater  numbers  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  what  man  of  humanity  or  virtue  could  hefi- 
tate  a  moment  which  of  the  two  arrangements  to  efta- 
blifh.  It  is  my  intention  to  fliow  the  truth  of  the  laft 
hypothefis. 

I  hope  the  attentive  reader  ftill  recolleds,  that,  when 
I  mentioned  the  connection  of  the  diftilleries  with  the 
revenue  of  the  crown,  I  took  notice  of  the  inevitable 

_  i 

increafe  of  fmuggling  which  would  afluredly  take 
place,  if  the  diftilleries  fnould  ever  be  feverely  difcoun- 
tenanced.  I  then  beheld  the  object  in  its  important  ef¬ 
fects  upon  the  revenue,  and  I  felt  much  concerned  in 
the  injury  which  might  thus  befal  the  public  ;  but, 
when  I  contemplate  it  in  its  moral  influence,  lefler 
impreffions  in  fome  meafure  vanifh,  and  the  mind  is 
filled  with  the  more  affecting  alarm.  Let  me  now, 
then,  fuppofe  that  the  fmuggling  trade  was  fet  tho¬ 
roughly  afloat ;  that  the  fmugglers  covered  our  feas 
with  their  fhips,  and  filled  our  coafts  with  their  fpirits, 
— furely,  upon  this  fuppofition,  the  country  would  be 
in  no  better  fituation  than  if  they  wrere  fupplied  by  the 
diftilleries ;  for  the  fpirits  would  be  equally  plentiful 
and  cheap,  which  would  equally  affed  the  morals  of  the 
inhabitants.  But  I  attend  more  efpecially  to  the  vaft 
nufnbers  of  men  engaged  in  this  illicit  traffic  ;  and  I 
feel  a  degree  of  ftckening  horror,  when  1  refled  but  a 
moment  upon  what  fort  of  men  thefe  muft  be,  and 
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what  are  the  difpofitions  and  actions  to  which  they 
will  be  naturally  led,  in  the  neceflary  courfe  of  their 
unhappy  engagements. 

The  traffic  of  the  fmuggler  is  illicit,  hazardous,  and 
daring  :  the  bold  and  daring  only  will  undertake  it. 
It  puts  them  ftraightway  out  of  the  peace  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  their  country  :  the  lawlefs,  therefore,  and  the 
defperate,  will  quickly  unite  themfelves  to  thefe  law¬ 
less  focieties :  among  them,  perfons  guilty  of  the  mod: 
enormous  crimes,  will  exped  to  find  a  fafe  afylum. 
Their  bufinefs  is  a  warfare  againft  regulated  fociety  : 
they  are,  therefore,  enemies  to  their  country  ;  and,  in 
the  profecution  of  their  bold,  their  lawlefs  enterprifes, 
they  will  regard  every  one  who  fihall  oppofe  them  as 
an  enemy  ;  and  thus  fhall  they  fopn  become  accuf- 
tomed  to  blood  and  murder.  The  perpetual  hazard 
of  the  boi  ierous  feas,  the  hazard  of  ruin,  captivity, 
and  death,  to  all  which  they  are  expofed,  will  keep 
their  minds  perpetually  up  to  the  high  tone  of  defpe- 
ration,  and  wall  create  a  charader  fuch  as  is  fitted  to 
fill  the  mind  with  horror,  where  every  virtuous  fenti- 
ment  is  loft  in  the  whirlwind,  and  every  vicious  ten¬ 
dency  is  inflamed  to  madnefs.  Think  now,  I  am  not 
here  fpeaking  of  one  only,  or  a  few  wretches  devoted 
to  deftrudion ;  I  fpeak  of  thoufands,  of  many  thou- 
fands,  of  the  human  race,  of  our  countrymen,  who 
would  thus  be  loft  to  fociety,  loft  to  themfelves,  and 
loft  for  ever.  How  would  the  man  of  virtue,  the 
man  of  humanity,  lament  the  ruin,  and  lament  the 
narrow  policy,  the  blind  prejudices,  by  w'hich  it 
would  be  produced  !  But  thofe  who  oppofe  them- 
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felves  to  our  conclufion  come  forward  here,  and  tell 
us,  that  we  have  amufed  or  terrified  ourfelves  with 
a  phantom,  and  talked  of  events  which  cannot  take 
place ;  for  fuch,  fay  they,  will  he  the  power  of 
our  well  regulated  policy,  and  fo  carefully  will 
the  feas  be  guarded,  that  the  fmuggler  will  find 
difcouragement  to  his  enterprife  in  every  quarter, 
and  every  attempt  to  fmuggling  will  be  foon  relin- 
quifhed  :  But  this  is  idle  boafling  :  the  expectation 
would  be  fallacious ;  for  no  interpofition  v7ould  pre¬ 
vent  the  attempt,  no  power  prevent  its  partial  fuccefs : 
All  the  efforts  of  government  has  never  yet  been  able, 
and  they  never  will  be  able,  to  accomplifh  it.  Even 
now,  when  the  ports  of  Holland  are  fhut  againft  us, . 
and,  in  confequence  of  the  war,  the  feas  are  cover¬ 
ed  with  our  well-appointed  and  vigilant  cruifers,  the 
fmugglers  are  not  -deterred  from  our  coafis :  What 
then  mufl  be  the  cafe  when  the  Dutch  and  French 
coafis  fhall  be  laid  open  by  a  general  peace,  and  the 
number  and  vigilance  of  our  cruifers  fhall  be  dimi- 
nifhed  ?  I  am  certain  the  fmuggler  never  will  be  de¬ 
terred  ;  and  the  utrnofl  vigilance  will  have  no  other 
effect  than  to  make  him  more  ablive  to  prevent  difeo- 
veiy,  or  more  daring  in  his  defence,  if  he  is  difcover- 
ed.  The  market,  at  any  rate,  will  be  Hill  fupplied  ;  the 
vices  amongft  the  people,  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned 
by  fpirits  found  in  plenty  in  every  corner,  and  at  a 
moderate  price,  mufl  ilili  prevail,  with  this  fad,  this 
dreadful  addition,  that  the  vail  multitudes  of  people 
engaged  in  the  fmuggling  trade,  whofe  very  occupa¬ 
tions  lead  them  to  every  vicious  excefs,  and  to  the 
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commiffion  of  crimes  ftained  with  the  deepefl  enor¬ 
mity  ;  thefe  multitudes,  thefe  unhappy  men,  mull  end 
in  ruin.  But  though,  for  the  fake  of  argument,  I  were 
now  to  fuppofe  that  it  were  poffible  to  guard  the  feas, 
and  to  prevent  any  fmuggler  from  approaching  our 
coafts,  can  any  man,  who  is  acquainted  with  human 
nature,  fay,  that  the  people,  for  that  reafon,  wou}d  re¬ 
nounce  the  ufe  of  fpirits  ?  In  this  northern  climate 
will  they  fubmit  to  this  ?  Will  they  relinquifh  their 
habits,  confirmed  for  ages  ?  I  am  thoroughly  convin¬ 
ced  no  power,  no  poffible  exertion,  can  form  or  com¬ 
plete  an  arrangement  to  effed  this  purpofe. 

The  Emperor  of  Ruffia,  pofTeffed  of  defpotic  power, 
and  at  that  very  time  in  ^11  things  elfe  moil  willingly 
obeyed  throughout  his  vaft  dominions,  was  nearly 
fhaken  from  his  throne,  in  confequence  of  his  iffiiing 
a  capricious  command,  ordering  his  fubjeds  to  cut  off 
their  beards;  and  to  this  day  this  edid  is  hardly 
thought  of  in  the  Ruffian  dominions.  The  political 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  little  lefs  arbitrary  than 
political,  enjoined  her  fubjeds  not  to  eat  butcher  meat 
for  two  days  every  week,  confining  them  upon  thefe 
to  fifh  and  vegetables ;  but,  though  ffie  gave  a  rea¬ 
fon  for  her  command,  and  told  them  this  was  good 
for  their  health  and  morals,  and  was  neceflary  for  the 
more  eafy  vidualling  her  fleets,  yet  neither  fupreme 
authority,  nor  the  reafons  offered,  could  obtain  fub- 
miffion  to  this  arbitrary  princefs.  The  Romans  in 
their  glory,  and  the  emperors  of  Rome  in  their  de¬ 
cline,  and  the  kings  of  France  at  various  times,  created 
confufion  in  the  traffic  of  their  feveral  countries,  and 
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much  difcontent  amongft  the  people,  by  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  eftabliffi  fumptuary  laws ;  but  never  for  any 
length  of  time  were  thefe  laws  obeyed.  Men  may  be 
enticed  from  their  habits,  but  they  will  not  be  com¬ 
pelled.  Even  fo  it  will  be  found  with  us.  Let  the 
licenfed  diftilleries  be  fupprefted ;  let  the  fmuggling 
of  foreign  fpirits  be  completely  prevented  ;  yet  will 
the  full  demand  of  the  country  be  fupplied  by  the 
unremitting  efforts  of  domeflic  illicit  diftillers ;  and 
thefe,  paying  no  duty  either  for  fpirits  made  from 
malt  or  molaffes  *,  will  ferve  the  country  at  a  price 
greatly  inferior  to  what  could  be  done  by  the  licenfed 
diftiller.  Upon  this  plan,  then,  will  the  morals  of  the 
people  be  improved  ?  Will  this  tend  to  fecure  the  fo- 
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briety  and  temperance  of  the  lower  orders  in  the  com¬ 
munity  ?  It  is  impoftible. 

I  already  noticed  the  infinite  prejudice  which  might 
be  done  to  the  interefis  of  virtue,  by  the  fmuggling  of 
foreign  fpirits  into  the  country  ;  but,  believe  me,  the 
unlicenled  diftilleries,  were  they  prevailing  here,  would 
alfo  be  woefully  productive  of  immoral  influence.  Tru¬ 
ly  there  are  other  immoralities  amongft  men  befides 
drunkennefs.  Without  that,  deeply  may  the  human 
mind  be  corrupted,  and  the  conduct  flamed.  The 
whole  illicit  traffic  of  diftillation  is  a  traffic  of  pilfering 
and  fecrecy.  Confidence  is  acquired  by  bribery;  and 
by  this  men  are  engaged  to  he,  to  deceive,  to  perjure 
themfelves ;  and  every  thing  is  outraged  which  is  va¬ 
luable,  and  gives  confidence  to  man  with  man.  When 

Molaflcs  are  generally  ufed  in  towns  by  tfcofe  illicit  diftillers,  becaufe  they 
are  not  fo  liable  to  dete&ion  in  the  manufacture. 
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the  mind  is  thus  far  corrupted,  it  is  of  little  confe¬ 
quence  what  principles  he  pretends  to  retain,  and  there 
is  fcarce  a  probability  that  he  will  retain  any  that  are 
valuable ;  and  if  he  is  a  fober  man,  he  will  only  be  the 
more  completely  a  villain.  Now,  the  depravity  here 
mentioned  is  of  a  dangerous  and  extenfive  fpread ; 
thoufands  may  be  involved  in  it :  It  goes  deep  into 
fociety,  and  tends  to  a  general  corruption.  Confided 
the  continual  exhibition  occafioned  by  this  trade  of 
cunning  rewarded,  of  lies  applauded,  of  perjuries  for¬ 
given  ;  how  fatally,  by  fuch  examples,  would  the  na¬ 
tural  horror,  the  juft  deteftation  of  fuch  crimes,  be  di- 
minifhed  amongft  men,  till  their  enormity  would  be 
forgotten,  and  every  virtuous  impreffion  be  defaced. 

As  to  the  fmugglers  themfelves,  few  of  them  would 
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be  profited,  molt  of  them  would  be  ruined,  and  caft 
debafed  upon  fociety,  without  principle,  without  ha¬ 
bits  of  induftry,  unhappy  in  themfelves,  and  incapable 
*  of  being  ufeful  to  others.  Such  are  the  morals,  which, 
amongft  the  common  people,  would  certainly  be  found 
the  confequence  of  the  fuppreflion,  or  even  the  difcou- 
ragement  of  the  diftilleries ;  immoralities  atrocious  in¬ 
deed,  which,  deicending  from  that  unhappy  meafure, 
would,  without  the  poflibility  of  prevention,  deluge 
the  people. 

Thus  have  I  done  more  than  fhow  the  diftilleries 
innocent  of  being  the  occafion  of  what  diflipation 
prevails  amongft  us  :  I  have  demonftrated  that  ten¬ 
fold  deeper  depravity  and  blacker  crimes  would  be 
the  fatal  confequence  of  their  fuppreffion. 


CONCLUSION . 

The  objections  againft  the  diftilleries,  which  I  have 
now  considered,  when  they  firft  engaged  my  atten¬ 
tion,  made  a  deep  impreffion  upon  my  mind ;  and  I 
was  rather  difpofed  to  think,  that  no  public  advan¬ 
tages  which  could  be  derived  from  that  manufacture, 
ought  to  preponderate  againft  evils  fo  momentuous ; 
and  that,  at  every  hazard,  the  health,  tranquillity, 
and  morals  of  the  people  ought  to  be  preferred. 
Thefe  impreffions  were  no  ways  leffened,  when,  in 
various  companies,  I  had  occafion,  on  account  of  one 
or  other  of  thefe  objections,  to  hear  the  diftilleries 
treated  with  much  afperity.  But,  as  I  never  willing¬ 
ly  take  up  my  opinions  rafhly,  far  lefs  allow  them  to 
be  influenced  by  popular  declamation,  I  made  thefe 
matters  the  fubjeCt  of  my  ferious  inveftigation ;  and 
the  conclufions  I  have  Stated  are  the  refult  of  full 
conviction.  This  being  the  cafe,  I  will  not  furely 
be  thought  prefumptuous,  though  I  entertain  the 
hope,  that  others  will  be  convinced,  and  my  con¬ 
clufions  be  Supported  by  the  general  opinion.  May 
I  not  alfo  hope,  that  thinking  men,  having  Seen  the 
importance  of  the  diftilleries  to  the  agriculture,  com¬ 
merce,  and  revenue  of  the  kingdom,  will  be  parties 
larly  pieafed  to  obferve,  that  thefe  great  advantages, 
offered  by  this  manufacture,  may  be  attained  with 
perfeCt  Safety  to  the  belt  interests  of  Society  ? 

Having  thus  accomplished  the  objeCt  I  had  in 
view,  I  intended,  without  adding  any  thing  farther, 
to  have  left  the  reader  to  the  impreffions  made  upon 
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his  mind :  but,  fince  what  I  formerly  dated  has  gone 
to  the  prefs,  I  feel  myfelf  called  upon,  by  circum- 
dances  which  have  occurred,  to  addrefs  myfelf  to 
thofe  pe'rfons  whom  I  confider  moll  interelled  in  the 
fubjedl  under  difcuffion. 

Being  fully  informed  refpe cling  the  fub fiance  of 
the  fpeech  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  when,  in  opening  up  the  budget, 
he  took  particular  notice  of  the  Scotch  diflilleries,  I 
there  difcovered  two  particulars,  which  I  had  occa- 
fion  to  remark  with  much  concern :  The  firll  was  his 
public  declaration,  that,  from  numerous  and  moll  re¬ 
fpe  cl  able  authorities,  he  had  received  inch  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  bad  effects  which  the  diflilleries 
have  had  upon  the  morals  of  the  lower  clalfes  of  the 
people  in  Scotland,  that,  were  it  not  for  their  im¬ 
portance  to  the  revenue,  he  was  difpofed  to  impofe 
fuch  a  tax  upon  the  trade,  as  might  prove  nearly  its 
extinction  :  and  the  fecond  was,  that  he  had,  in  fact, 
under  the  influence  of  thefe  informations,  refolved  to 
lay  fifty-four  pounds  upon  the  gallon  of  the  contents 
of  the  dills,  which  may  probably  operate  to  that  ve¬ 
ry  end. 

Notwithflanding  what  I  faid  formerly  to  that 
'  point,  I  feel  myfelf  impelled  to  do  judice  to  the 
common  people  of  Scotland.  The  Right  Honour¬ 
able  Chancellor  may  red  affured,  that  the  com¬ 
monalty  of  Scotland  are  not  a  diflipated  and  im¬ 
moral  people  :  There  is  not  a  peafantry  in  Eu¬ 
rope  fo  well  informed,  fo  attached  to  religion,  fo 
attentive  to  the  duties  of  it,  or,  in  general,  fo  free 
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from  immoral  propensities.  Our  manufacturers  are 
expofed  to  greater  temptations,  being  collected  to¬ 
gether  in  great  towns,  and  in  greater  bodies,  yet 
are  they  far  more  regular  than  any  other  fet  of 
men,  in  any  country,  in  fimilar  circumftances.  I 
appeal  to  the  clergy,  who  know  the  people  of  the 
country  well :  I  appeal  to  the  farmers,  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  conduct  of  their  Servants :  I  ap¬ 
peal  even  to  the  officers  of  the  army,  if  the  regiments 
railed  in  Scotland,  though  furely  not  collected  from 
the  moft  virtuous  of  the  people,  have  not  univerfaily 
behaved  themfelves  with  equal,  it  not  with  greater 
Sobriety  than  any  body  of  men  in  the  Britiffi  Service : 
I  appeal  to  that  prosperity  which,  for  years  paft,  has 
attended  our  agriculture  and  our  manufactures, — 
which  has  been  beyond  our  hopes,  and  even  beyond 
calculation; — and  no  man  can  be  perluaded,  that  this 
profperity  has  been  owing  to  a  diffipated  people ;  for 
profperity  and  intemperance  were  never  ieen  con¬ 
joined  ; — and  no  information  ffiould  perfuade,  that 
the  Scotch,  wTho  have  long  approved  themfelves  to 
be  an  intelligent,  laborious,  perfevering,  and  indul- 
trious  people,  can  at  the  fame  time  be  a  diffipated 
and  immoral  race,  or  that  they  are  So  entirely  cor¬ 
rupted  by  the  diftilleries. 

However,  as  the  matter  now  Hands  before  me,  un¬ 
der  the  impreffion  of  thofe  Sentiments  which  have 
been  expreffed  by  the  Right  Honourable  Minister, 
and  alarmed,  as  I  am,  at  the  danger  which'  impends 
over  the  interells  of  the  country,  I  think  it  right, 
that  thofe  who  are  moft  directly  concerned  in  the 
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fubjed,  fhould  take  into  their  immediate  confidera- 
tion  the  meafures  now  propofed.  I  am  fure  our  ho¬ 
ned  farmers  will  not  be  indifferent  to  fuch  an  im- 

» 

portant  concern.  Tell  me  then,  freely,  with  that 
plainnefs  and  integrity  which  ever  ought  to  charac¬ 
terize  your  flation,  what  impreffion  it  would  make 
upon  your  minds,  did  you  hear,  that,  by  the  irrefidi- 
ble  authority  of  Parliament,  the  Scotch  diftilleries  were 
to  he  fuppreJfedP  Would  you  not  think  the  denun¬ 
ciation  fatal  to  your  profperity  ?  Tell  me,  had  you 
forefeen  fuch  an  event,  would  you  have  covenanted 
for  the  rents  you  prefently  pay  for  your  farms  ?  Did 
fuch  a  meafure  actually  take  effed,  do  you  think 
you  would  be  able  to  pay  the  rents  to  which  you  are 
now  bound  ?  would  you  be  able  to  improve  your 
farms,  to  carry  on  a  fpirited  and  profitable  hufband- 
ry?  Is  it  not  a  certain  market,  and  an  equal  price, 
which  makes  your  indudry  repay  you?  I  firmly 
hope  you  will  not  now  fuffer  the  complaints  of  any 
fet  of  men,  however  well  intentioned,  to  deprive  you 
of  the  benefit  of  a  manufadure  fo  intimately  con- 
neded-with  your  own  profperity,  and  that  of  the 
country  at  large. 

Mod  refpedfully  alfo  would  I  beg  leave  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  landholders,  efpecially  of  Scot¬ 
land,  to  this  important  fubjed.  And  whether  ye 
feel  your  minds  aduated  by  patriotifm,  or  a  regard 
to  your  perfonal  concerns,  to  you  it  is  a  fubjed  of 
the  greated  moment.  Your  minds  are  formed  by  a 
liberal  education;  you  are  animated  by  the  fplendid 
rank  you  hold  in  fociety  ;  ye  have  abilities  and  time 
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for  inveftigation  and  refearch ;  ye  have  much  to  lofe, 
and  much  to  gain  ;  the  profperity  of  your  country, 
therefore,  muft  affed  you  deeply.  Now,  the  more 
attentively  you  deliberate,  the  more  clear  and  juft 
the  ideas  are  which  you  conceive,  the  more  warmly 
ye  feel  yourfelves  interefted  in  the  public  profperity, 
fo  earneftly  will  you  feel  yourfelves  difpofed  to  fup- 
port  the  interefts  of  the  diftilleries.  A  flourifhing  x 
agriculture,  an  extenilve  commerce,  a  large  produc¬ 
tive  revenue,  thefe  would  ever  accompany  a  profper- 
ous  diftillery ;  and  thefe  can  never  fail  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  thinking,  the  judicious  landholder. 
But,  after  you  have  given  thefe  ideas  their  full 
weight,  think  but  a  moment  how  deeply  your  per- 
fonal  interefts  are  concerned  in  the  fubjed,  and  this 
will  be  deciftve  of  your  conduct.  A  flouriftiing  te¬ 
nantry,  an  improved  eftate,  an  increafed  rental,  and 
regular  payments,  thefe  are  the  effeds  of  a  profper- 
ous  diftillery ;  and  to  thefe  circumftances  you  cannot 
poflibly  be  indifferent.  Ye  are  too  wife  not  to  per¬ 
ceive,  and  too  prudent  not  to  purfue,  the  path  which 
is  fo  exadly  marked,  and  which  fo  plainly  leads  to 
your  emolument.  You  are  too  well  informed  to  al¬ 
low  any  circumftance,  refpeding  the  prefent  ftate  of 
markets,  to  delude  you  into  a  belief  that  things  will 
remain  for  ever  in  their  prefent  fituation,  and  that 
there  is  not  a  poflibility  of  falling  prices  bringing  on 
a  fall  of  rents.  The  time  is  yet  full  in  my  remem¬ 
brance  when  great  quantities  of  barley  were  fhipped 
from  this  country  for  Norway  and  other  ports,  at  a 
price  fo  low  as  eight  {hillings  per  boll.  RecolIeR  the 
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faSi,  and  beware .  Be  allured  an  export  trade  of  grain 
will  never  enfure  the  profits  of  the  farmer,  or  the 
rents  of  the  landlord  :  The  very  idea  of  depending 
upon  it  is  big  with  misfortune  to  the  interefts  of 
both.  Barley  is  a  great  rent-paying  article  ;  and  no 
manufacture  in  Scotland  is  nearly  of  fuch  importance 
as  the  diftilleries  are  in  the  confumption  of  that  ar¬ 
ticle.  The  diftilleries  can  alone  allure  your  maket 
'  and  your  price  ,  for  the  confumption  by  them  is 
fteady  and  equal :  its  influence  is  not  confined  to  a 
corner,  it  pervades  the  ifland  \  it  is  even  a  defence 
againft  unpropitious  feafons,  and  gives  a  value  to 
corns  which  are  damaged,  and  would  otherwife  be 

loft. 

Suppofe,  then,  your  tenants  were  deprived  of  this 
refource,  what  would  be  the  confequence  ?  You 
would  fee  them  difpirited  and  unhappy,  living  in 
poverty,  and  m  a  perpetual  terror  of  their  teims  of 
payment.  You  would  fee  fequeftrations  and  mifery 
hovering  around  them  :  Your  fields  would  lie  ill  cul¬ 
tivated  i  your  rents  ill  paid  j  your  rental  dimimfhed  3 
and  all  going  into  confufion  and  diftrefs.  And  for 
what  are  all  thefe  misfortunes  to  be  incurred,  ano.  all 
the  oppoftte  advantages  to  be  relinquifhed  ?  Some 
gentlemen,  indeed,  have  been  milled  by  falfe  and 
interefted  information  from  brewers,  or  from  fhort- 
fighted  men,  who,  being  incapable  of  looking  deep¬ 
er,  have  thought  proper  to  attribute  the  difcontents, 
which  fome  time  ago  prevailed  in  the  country,  to  the 
intemperate  ule  of  fpirits  amongft  the  commonalty, 
and  they,  therefore,  became  anxious  for  the  prefer- 
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vation  of  the  morals  of  the  people  :  But  the  enlight¬ 
ened  landholders  of  Scotland  are  not  to  be  thus  de¬ 
ceived  :  Ye  know  better  things,  and  will  not  fuffer 
the  edabliihment  of  a  meafure,  which  would  prove 
io  detrimental  to  all  concerned  ;  for  it  is  yours  to 
guard  both  your  own  and  the  intereds  of  the  com- 
munity.  Ye -are  poffeded  of  wifdom  to  devife,  and 
fpirit  to  purfue,  the  proper  meafures  upon  a  con¬ 
juncture  io  important ;  and  to  your  active  exertions 
I  leave  the  caufe. 

Molt  probably  my  feeble  voice  may  never  reach 
the  ear,  nor  engage  the  attention  of  our  miniitry  • 
but,  if  I  thought  this  might  happen,  I  would  take 
the  opportunity  to  exprefs  the  high  refpeft  which 
my  heart  feels  for  the  government  of  the  country. 
It  is  always  my  moil  earned  wifn  that  I  may  be 
enabled  to  approve  their  meafures  ;  and,  when  I 
cannot  help  doing  otherwife,  I  would  differ  from 
them  in  opinion  with  candour,  and  wiih  to  fee  every 
other  perfon  do  the  fame.  The  government  of  Great 
Britain  is  founded  in  the  principles  of  true  patriot¬ 
ic  :  the  happinefs,  the  profperity,  and  numbers  of 
the  people,  are  its  drength  :  and  an  adminidration 
which  acts  upon  thefe  principles,  will  not  be  delud¬ 
ed  by  a  partial  view  of  circumdances,  will  not  be  af- 
fe&ed  by  prejudices,  will  know  no  partialities.  The 
Right  Honourable  Mr.  Pitt,  tnerefore,  I  am  nerfuad- 
ed,  will  not  long  continue  in  the  opinion  he  has  form¬ 
ed  of  the  didilleries.  Having  received  better  infor¬ 
mation,  and  thought  maturely,  he  will  with  pleafure 
behold  this  manufacture  extending  its  beneficial  in- 
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Alienees  over  the  community  :  It  will  give  him  par¬ 
ticular  fatisfaclion  to  fee  it  remunerate  the  encou¬ 
raging  and  fupporting  hand  of  government  with  a 
large  and  well  fecured  revenue.  The  diftilleries, 
therefore,  will  not  with  him  foon  lofe  their  confe- 
quence }  nor  will  he  fee  them  loaded  with  oppreliive 
taxes,  inconftftent  with  their  profperity  ;  for  thefe 
would  render  the  hopes  of  every  benefit  from  them 
to  the  revenue  completely  abortive-,  as  high  duties 
mull  of  neceflity  throw  the  trade  into  the  fmuggler’s 
hands. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  whilfl  agriculture,  com¬ 
merce,  and  the  public  revenue,  are  efteemed  objeCls 
of  importance  ;  whilfl  the  means  of  improving,  ex¬ 
tending,  and  eftablifhing  them,  are  confidered  of 
real  value  to  the  community ;  that  is  to  fay,  whilfl 
reafon  and  truth  have  power,  and  are  attended  to ; 
the  diftilleries  will  be  efteemed  a  manufacture  W'ell 
meriting  the  general  regard,  protection,  and  fupport 
1  of  the  community. 
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